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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 


FIRST SESSION, 
Friday, December Ist, at 10.30 A. M. 


President THomas FE Lt, Presiding. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. President, Members of the Association: It is with very 
great pleasure that we welcome you back for another session at 
Columbia, and offer you what it is now fashionable to call the 
freedom of the city. My mind goes back to the beginning of this 
Association, or to within one year of its beginning, and I think 
that there are perhaps not many present, perhaps none, who re- 
call the circumstances under which it arose, or the main facts of 
its very interesting and influential history. The very natural 
way in which this Association has grown through a quarter of a 
century from very small beginnings to be a large and influential 
organization, representing the entire college and school activity 
of a great group of States, is very suggestive of what is best 
in our American institutional life. 

This Association owes its origin to the interest of a group of 
Pennsylvania college presidents and professors a quarter of a 
century ago. I think it is not too much to say that they were led 
and stimulated by Dr. Magill, of Swarthmore College, that it 
was largely due to Dr. Magill’s energy that a gathering of Penn- 
sylvania college presidents was held and an organization effected 
the first purpose of which was to aid in determining the proper 
relation in which the Pennsylvania colleges should stand to their 
State government. But just as soon as these men came together, 
they found that they had a common interest in many problems 
of higher education and that the opportunity of intellectual con- 
ference was too good and too inviting to be lost. They broad- 
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ened out at once from the College Association of Pennsylvania 
to the College Association of the Middle States and Maryland. 
And that step and its success were due in no small measure to 
the executive capacity and the unwearied zeal of Provost Pep- 
per of the University of Pennsylvania. 

It was at that time that some of us came into the Association 
as individuals and as representatives of our several colleges. We 
continued for a few years as a college association. Secondary 
school teachers came to the meetings and participated in the dis- 
cussions, and we found that the deliberations of such a body 
had much of interest and importance for them. But we had 
among us a conservative and cautious element, which felt that 
perhaps the Association should not broaden its scope to in- 
clude the representatives of the secondary schools. There 
was some anxious discussion, some difference of opinion, but 
finally the broader and more catholic view prevailed, and the 
Association opened its arms to include all those who have any 
interest in the problem of college education, directly or indirectly. 
From that day, the Association became a most potent force, not 
only in our section of the country, but throughout the United 
States. I think I hazard nothing in saying that its foundation 
of the College Entrance Examination Board in 1899, with all 
that that meant, has done more to standardize secondary school 
education and college entrance problems, has done more to bring 
college and secondary schoolmasters together to make joint con- 
tribution to the solution of what is after all a common problem, 
than all the other similar undertakings in this country put to- 
gether. 

The College Entrance Examination Board, which is the crea- 
ture of this Association, is now representative of colleges and 
secondary schools throughout the land. It has established sec- 
ondary school co-operation in the definition of college admis- 
sion subjects. It has established secondary school co-operation 
and criticism in the questions to be submitted for college admis- 
sion examinations. It has established secondary school co-oper- 
ation and criticism in the reading and rating of the answer books 
of now more than four thousand candidates who present them- 
selves in June of each year at more than one hundred and fifty 
centers throughout the civilized world. All that, to speak of 
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no other achievement, all that has been the work of this Associa- 
tion in the quarter of a century that has past. Organized with a 
view to the solution of what may be said to be a domestic prob- 
lem, it grew into a great national institution, affecting colleges 
and secondary schools in every part of the land. 

I submit that that record of achievement is one of which this 
Association may very well be very proud. And it is a record of 
achievement which answers once for all the criticism of those 
who feel that educational meetings should be prohibited by law! 
This at least is an educational association that has accomplished 
something. We need not lord it over our fellows in other organ- 
izations, but we may at least offer ourselves as a shining example 
of what can be done through college and secondary school co- 
operation in large and generous spirit over a very considerable 
extent of territory and dealing with increasingly complicated 
problems. 

This Association has grown so that its membership is num- 
bered by the hundreds, and the attendance upon its annual meet- 
ings has been in excess of a thousand. It is a great inspirational 
conference, having direct reference to practical educational ac- 
tivity. I can assure you that there is nowhere within our terri- 
tory, nowhere in the whole country, where you are or could be 
more welcome than you are here. Such facilities as we have 
for your comfort are at your service. We trust that we shall 
have the pleasure of welcoming you to luncheon today at one 
o’clock, and that this evening in this hall, after the president’s 
address, you will be present at the reception to be offered in your 
honor by the deans and undergraduate faculties of this university, 
the dean and faculty of Columbia College, the dean and faculty 
of Barnard College, the dean and faculty of the Schools of Ap- 
plied Science. While you are with us, you are our proprietors 
and owners. After you are gone, it will be our hope that it will 
be only with a wish and desire soon to return. 


RESPONSE. 
PRESIDENT THOMAS FELL. 

President Butler, Members of the Association of the Prepar- 
atory Schools and Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland: 
There is a story which I heard some little time ago somewhat to 
this effect: A man down in the South, who was very fond of 
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keeping fast horses, was one day appraised of the fact that a 
valuable mare had been taken ill. So he went down to the sta- 
ble to see what was the matter, and found there the colored man 
in charge of the horse. He inquired what ailed the mare, and 
the colored man told him. “Well, now,” he said, “I have to go 
up to town, I cannot stop here. I will show you what to do and 
how to administer the medicine. You see I take this powder, 
open the horse’s mouth, put the powder on the tongue, take this 
rubber tube and place it in the horse’s mouth and give a blow, 
which blows the powder down the horse’s throat, so. Sam, you 
understand?” Sam says, “Yes, sir.” “Now, in three hours you 
give the horse another dose.” 

When the gentleman came home, he went down to the stable, 
and to his surprise he found the hostler in the corner of the 
stable in very great pain and suffering. So he said, “What is 
the matter, Sam?” “Boss, I am awful sick, awful sick!” “Did 
you give the horse the powder?” Sam said, “No.” ‘Well, 
what is the matter? How is it?” Sam said, “It’s this way: I 
did as you said, sir. I put the powder on the horse’s tongue, 
put the rubber tube in, put my mouth to the tube, but the horse 
done got the blow in first.” 

And so I have to say Dr. Butler has just got the blow in first 
on this occasion. 

It is a matter of great interest to us that we are now celebrating 
our twenty-fifth anniversary, and I had myself intended, when re- 
sponding to the address of welcome to briefly review the history 
and progress of our Association. This has been so ably done by 
the president of Columbia University that it rests only with me 
now to thank him for his kind words of encouragement. A short 
time ago it was my privilege and pleasure to dine in New York in 
company with Dr. Butler, and near him was also seated President 
James, of the University of Illinois. My memory went back to 
those early days twenty-five years ago, when we three as young 
men took an active part in the discussions of this Association on 
the floor of the house. It has been a matter of great regret to 
me that in recent years we have not had Dr. Butler with us as 
we used to have in those early days. I may say that in those 
days he was very much the life of the Association. 

And whilst he has referred to the growth of the Association, 
perhaps I might be privileged to refer also to the growth of this 
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vast university within the same period under his able adminis- 
tration, and extend to him our warmest congratulations. And 
while here, my memory goes back to another type of buildings 
in the old country at Oxford University, the Bodleian Library. 
There are few places on earth where one can find so much of 
thrilling interest combined with so much that is precious in 
learning. In Duke Humphrey’s Hall, where the silence is 
broken only by whispers and the occasional rustle of a leaf, re- 
pose the million or more of volumes that constitute the world’s 
intellectual life. As you move about you come in contact with 
treasures of a different sort, memories of men and women who 
have lived, portraits, letters, autographs. Here are to be seen 
the exercise books of the young scholars, Edward VI and Queen’ 
Elizabeth ; also the Shelley relics. And as you pass around, you 
will come upon one object of peculiar interest. Within a case 
covered with glass there lies partially unrolled a fragment of 
papyrus upon which is inscribed a portion of the Iliad, and there 
on that page of Homer is laid a braid of hair, black, glossy, thick 
as your wrist, the braid of hair belonging to the lady who read 
that page of Homer in times gone by. This braid of hair and 
the piece of papyrus had been taken from the tomb of an Egyp- 
tian lady in the Fayoum. 

Now, it seems to me that in this interesting combination of the 
profoundly intellectual and the purely human there is symbolized 
the faith that life and learning are inseparable,that they are closely 
connected the one with the other; that books are nothing, neither 
have they title to interest nor a place apart from men; that a 
college does not exist merely to preserve documents and to hand 
down the dry husk of letters, but rather to inspire and to stir 
great souls to lead the living present and to point to a grander 
future, and that a seat of learning is and must be not merely an 
intellectual centre, but also a social force. And, therefore, Mr. 
President, I feel that, in your kindly tender of the use of these 
buildings to this Association you are granting us the privilege of 
meeting where we can obtain that inspiration for our work 
which is so desirable, and that you are also lending to us the po- 
tentiality of the social force so characteristic of this university. 
It is then, Mr. President, with the utmost appreciation of your 
courtesy that in the name of this Association I beg to thank you 
for your kindly words of welcome. 
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WHAT CAN THE COLLEGES DO TO ENCOURAGE MORE 
THOROUGH WORK IN FUNDAMENTAL 
SUBJECTS IN THE SCHOOLS? 


PRESIDENT ISAAC SHARPLESS, HAVERFORD COLLFGE. 


When a college man attends a meeting of high school princi- 
pals he usually hears a number of unpleasant remarks about the 
unrighteous domination of the colleges, of the finely prepared 
scholars spoiled by them, of their unreasonable and impossible 
demands for preparation, of the fettering of teaching, and the 
sacrifice of the ninety-odd per cent. who do not go to college. 
When a school man attends a college convention he hears with 
equal pleasure and profit of the poor preparation of the ma- 
triculates, their inability to read, write, cipher and spell, their 
narrow and distorted views of education, their mechanical and 
text-book training and the general Philistinism of their ideals. 
All of this may or may not be uttered in good temper. It may 
or may not be intended for the good of the other party. It may 
or may not be spoken by those who know enough of the sub- 
ject to deal with it competently, but it generally leaves the hearer 
with the impression that education in America is divided into 
two hostile camps working toward different and apparently ir- 
reconcilable ends by methods which do not articulate, and with 
standards which are mutually destructive. Instead of harmony 
and continuous policy with an honest critcism tending towards 
reconciliation there is something like defiance and a wish to break 
down rather than to build up. 

And yet the two sets of problems are closely related and de- 
pendent. They should be approached in a spirit of confidence 
and co-operation. There should be something like give and 
take in the arrangements, and an openness to see other points 
of view. 

That there are grievances can not be disputed. In those 
schools that specially prepare for college there is a congestion 
of subjects in the upper years which makes them devoted rather 
to filling the mind with subject matter than real education. For 
while it looks well on paper to have four units (as now defined) 
a year for four years, with one or two thrown off to allow for 
extras, in practice it does not work this way. The necessities 
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of entrance conditions especially when examinations over the 
whole field are demanded by the colleges will not allow eight 
units of the work to be disposed of in the first two years of the 
high school, and at least five are almost necessarily placed in the 
last year. 

It is also a real grievance that colleges have such varied re- 
quirements that small sections must be formed for each. The 
general standard is so nearly the same that it seems really culpa- 
ble that we can not get together in the interests of uniformity. 
The essential subjects might easily be identical, as is the case 
with English, while the list of electives would allow for varied 
wants. 

Again, the schools have a right to complain, though less than 
in the past, that the college standards have been enunciated so 
often by idealists out of touch with the living wants of the age. 
Some one has said that “Most geniuses are unhappily married; 
so are their wives.” Some geniuses have an unhappy relation 
to their colleges, so have the colleges to them. He who forms 
his ideals of education from his own reflections without confer- 
ence or investigation will usually go astray. The college prob- 
lems have often been in the hands of such men. It is hardly 
correct to say that such is now the case. They exist in the facul- 
ties, but usually do not determine policies outside their own class 
rooms. The presidents, the deans, the chairmen of committees 
are forced into such relations to the schools that they must at 
least see all points of view. “Do the colleges dominate your 
school,” I recently asked the principal of a large preparatory 
school. “No,” he said, “they are so anxious for my boys that 
I can get whatever I want in reason.” 

But that the subjects required for admission to many col- 
leges are not satisfactory to many high schools is evident from 
the recent resolutions of the N. E. A. and other official utter- 
ances. That simply the amount should be prescribed and that 
any subject or combination of subjects seriously taken should be 
accepted is, more or less modified, the demand of many schools. 
That there should be colleges to meet such demands need not be 
questioned. That every college should be expected to reduce its 
requirement in foreign languages to two units, accept without 
question a whole line of vocational and semi-vocational subjects, 
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manual and mental, is too much to expect. It is a source of satis- 
faction to many a scholar that Amhurst and other colleges are 
moving in the other direction and are further limiting their re- 
quirements to the old standard subjects. The boy who wakens 
up during his last year in high school after a course given over 
to a line of training which has always had a supposed practical 
end in view, should by all means have a chance to pursue the 
studies for which he is fitted, and he usually does, but he has no 
right to complain if certain colleges and courses existing for a 
different purpose refuse to accept him as prepared for their 
work. The solution is the differentiation of colleges not a general 
and indiscriminate offering of everything by every college to 
satisfy all possible patrons. 

On the other hand a serious and well-founded complaint may be 
urged against many schools that they yield too much to popular 
demand in giving instruction in many subjects of little value. 
Our misapplication of the kindergarten system to higher pri- 
mary work, our misapplication of Herbartianism by the argu- 
ment that hard and sometimes unpleasant work is not demanded 
by a system which is really educative, our misapplication of the 
elective system in school and college, have sufficed for excuses 
for curricula which are often delightfully informing and interest- 
ing, but which do not give the training needed for future work. 
The reports on the Rhodes scholars by Oxford men is the best 
and almost the only real comparison we have had the chance to 
make as to the results of the national ideals and methods of sec- 
ondary and collegiate education, and it is not entirely satisfactory 
to our American complacency. We can not claim that our gen- 
erous enthusiasm for education in general, maintained by popular 
standards, is so vastly superior, judged by the pragmatic test, to 
the harder, more uninteresting drill to which the English youth 
are subjected. Their capacity to solve the really profound prob- 
lems of scholarship, drawn partly from a thorough knowledge 
of the fundamental subject, partly from the habits of work be- 
gotten by insistent demands for mastery, seem to be superior, at 
least for Oxford purposes, to the more scattered, less thorough 
and more superficial discipline or lack of discipline which goes 
with the American candidates across the water. 

Every college teacher is conscious that this defect is not con- 
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fined to the few who go to Oxford, who are presumably, if not 
the best, among the better of our young students. The ranks 
of all our colleges contain a due proportion, not merely of those 
who deliberately shirk their duties, but also of those who do and 
have done their best under the prevailing system of their schools 
—a system which gives them many subjects lightly rather than a 
few thoroughly, which sustains their interest by touching super- 
ficially through easy text-books or manual drills, the large fields 
of science, literature and social study. 

It need not be inferred that in this respect the American idea is 
wholly out of harmony with our national needs. In the boy- 
hood of our nation this wide and optimistic interest in large 
problems was natural and necessary. The more intensive and 
thorough work needed for the best preparation for real scholar- 
ship was not satisfying either to existing desires or existing 
necessities. But the great development of special and graduate 
study of recent years is bringing into light these early defects as 
never before and demanding a remedy. 

Many, perhaps most, of our high schools are headed by col- 
lege graduates. But a considerable number have never been able 
to rise above a sort of mechanical system in the conduct of their 
schools. The oft-criticised evil of the sacrifice of talent to the 
demands of mediocrity still exists. The false idea of equality so 
unwisely pressed on its intellectual side is the occasion for this. 
Of all nations a democracy needs great leaders. It does not mean 
equal development, but the equal opportunity for every man to 
make the best of himself. The rule of the average man in the 
educational world is neither wise nor progressive. If the colleges 
are afflicted by the pedantic idealist the schools have to suffer 
the mechanical system-maker and manager, whose joy and tri- 
umph it is to have every child do a certain thing at a certain time 
in a certain way. He is perhaps losing his influence, but he still 
flourishes in spots. He develops and creates the average child 
in intellect and manners, the youth of brilliant specialties having 
little chance. 

Every college examiner knows how defective in the elements 
of education many of the candidates for admission are; how 
awkward and provincial and devoid of good usage is their Eng- 
lish, how imperfect and unusable their knowledge of Latin gram- 
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mar and elementary mathematics. In many cases the remedy 
is never applied. A graduate of the college where I work went 
to a neighboring university for a professional course. He was 
called upon to fill a blank giving his life history, and among the 
questions was a request for his religious connection. He was 
a Presbyterian, but he could not spell the word, so he wrote 
Baptist, because it was easier to spell. Whether this was more 
an impeachment of his mental or moral training, and for how 
much of either, the school or the college was responsible is im- 
material. He is one of many. 

Perhaps the best test of the quality of the preparation for ad- 
vanced work is found in the report from West Point in the N. 
A. Review of September, 1908. Other colleges are more or less 
localized, but this national institution draws its candidates from 
every Congressional district of the United States and from all 
sorts of schools. 

The story is a sad one for those who know that all real educa- 
tion must have a stable basis. Boys from all over the country, 
some selected by competitive tests, all of them supposedly fitted 
for their work, some through the high schools, some with college 
experience, are examined in the common use of the English lan- 
guage and in the elementary mathematics, and two-thirds or more 
of them fail. We cannot escape the damaging conclusion that 
with all our popular interest, all our ingenious educational appli- 
ances, physical and mental, all our study of methods and machin- 
ery, all our liberal appropriations, we fail in a most important 
thing, in that we do not teach a few necessary elementary subjects 
so that our boys and girls know them for available purposes. Our 
so-called practical education is not really practical, for it is not 
usable. 

It does not require much argument to convince anyone who has 
had some family experience with English schools that such a 
state of things could not be possible there. That they lack much 
that makes the Americans enthusiastic and interested is very evi- 
dent. But in place of it they secure by repetition, by insistence 
on accuracy and neatness and thoroughness, gained by all the 
arts of penalties and emulation, which they so well know to use 
effectively, a thorough knowledge of fundamental subjects and 
a habit of steady work at uninteresting matters. It is not difficult 
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to see why the Oxford officials should have reported as they 
have done. The methods of the two countries would inevitably 
have produced such results. To secure their thorough knowl- 
edge and habits without the cost of too much that is distinctly 
national and effective is our problem. 

To what extent can the colleges assist in working this out? 
The first step must be in the line of co-operative arrangements. 
The problems of each class of schools must be understood by the 
other. Neither can make a curriculum and say that the other 
must adapt its arrangements to it. This co-operation has pos- 
sibly been better secured in New England and in the West 
than among the schools of our section. Simply standing off 
in separate divisions and finding fault with the arrangements 
of each other will not advance us very far. If a boy who has 
been through high school and college can not write a reputable 
piece of English composition, the fault lies somewhere and the 
guilty party should find it out. If wholly in the school as is 
antecedently probable, the united forces of both should in sym- 
pathy attack the problem. For it is the great one that con- 
fronts American education today. 

The part which the college will have in this reformation will 
not be unimportant. In their admission requirements and still 
more in the means by which they are enforced, will exist a strong 
argument for improvement. The colleges have a large duty not 
only to themselves but to the schools below them to use this ar- 
gument effectively. Some time ago a college increased not the 
amount but the rigidity of these requirements at some temporary 
loss in numbers to itself. A school, which largely fed it, noticed 
an immediate improvement in the quality of the work done by its 
boys who were preparing for this college; this ‘improvement ex- 
tended to others so that the whole quality of the study and spirit 
of the school was raised. There could be many such cases cited. 
Any school which has college connections should be thankful for 
any impetus to be gained for itself by the honesty and firmness 
with which a college adheres to its standards, and any college 
which has the power to set such standards should stand by 
them, not merely to have an evenly prepared Freshman Class 
but to aid in the proper education of the boys of any school 
with which it is connected. The aggregate influence exerted 
by all the colleges in all the schools would be a very great, per- 
haps a determining factor for better conditions. 
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And here inevitably comes up the old question of the method 
of admission. Within our territory the certificate system, except 
for three or four colleges, prevails, a system theoretically correct 
but so often abused that it fails to produce the desired result of a 
stimulus to the schools. Some schools would prefer not to 
have the stimulus but these are probably those that need it 
most. Some colleges would prefer not to give it, for they are 
so ambitious of increasing) numbers that they have not the 
courage to apply it with any strong consistency. The colleges 
use certificates with all grades of efficiency from a high de- 
gree like Cornell to nothing like—I will not fill the blank. But 
there are a great many who use it as a shield to admit candidates 
who are manifestly untrained, with the hope that they will make 
up their deficiencies after admission—a hope which is realized 
in about one case in 20 when it refers to the use of good Eng- 
lish and an accurate knowledge of elementary language or math- 
ematics. Technically many of the boys succeed in working off 
their conditions and on the basis of imperfect training rear an 
educational structure for themselves of imperfect but extern- 
ally fair proportions. Some take refuge under the head of 
special students, diluting the class efficiency and getting some- 
thing from association and superficial study. But the knowl- 
edge that all these are admitted, (and their successors do not in 
inquiring detail understand how,) takes from the school one of 
the incentives to hard and accurate work. Any one can get in, 
so why exert myself more than enough, says the easy going 
boy, and he follows the example of his apparently successful 
predecessor. 

The examination system is open of course to similar abuse, 
especially in relation to special students, but the undetermined 
factor of an outside examination, as many school masters tell 
me, does create a strong tendency to faithful endeavor, and 
where the boys work side by side in the same school, those 
preparing for an examination college will have a harder time 
than their less pressed brethren who go in on certificate, and 
are better fitted for a solid education afterwards. Yet the 
large number of conditioned students in these colleges indi- 
cates that they too yield to the everlasting hope that unpre- 
pared youths can become prepared by coaching and cramming at 
odd times when their regular duties may safely be neglected. 
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And yet the examination system has its disadvantages. It adds 
to the burden of the schools in unnecessary reviews and the 
special sort of teaching which preparation for an outside ex- 
aminer entails. It crowds studies at the end of the course 
which should be more evenly distributed. While many head 
masters of schools whose chief duty is to prepare for college say 
that they prefer it to any plan of certification, a number of 
teachers are irritated because they can not teach what and how 
they think best. 

Perhaps the new Harvard plan will work out a remedy. It 
must be a cause of regret if our great colleges should adopt any 
system which would make entrance less firmly based on string- 
ent preparation than at present. But the teachers statement on 
many lines of study, combined with examinations on a few 
important subjects more general in their nature than the detailed 
lists we have been accustomed to, need not lower the standards. 
_A further modification of the Harvard idea, as I understand 
it, might be to make the examinations cover, except in English, 
the more advanced subjects and parts of subjects only. If a 
student can be tested by the college broadly on advanced Latin 
and mathematics it might be quite proper to accept a certificate 
on the elementary parts of these subjects which could then be 
laid aside as formal studies in the early years of the sec- 
ondary school course. To be specific, if a boy could pass the 
right sort of college examination in English, Virgil and Cicero 
(or in place of them for a scientific course one modern language) 
advanced algebra, solid geometry and trigonometry and had 
his other subjects fortified by note books and records, the en- 
entrance might be arranged to the mutual satisfaction of school 
and college. 

But for the purpose of this paper the rigidity with which 
the system, whatever it is, is applied is of more consequence than 
the system itself. The colleges have it in their power to exert a 
great influence in removing the weakness of superficiality and 
inaccuracy which is a prevalent American fault. Let them 
accept the responsibility, even at a temporary sacrifice of num- 
bers and renown. The reward will ultimately be theirs in 
improved material for their work, and, what is worth more, 
America will be better educated. 

And not only will America use better English, know its 
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fundamental subjects well and secure habits of study and per- 
sistent facing of difficulties, but the moral qualities of honesty, 
thoroughness, courage and fairness will find soil in which they 
can take root and flourish. The habit of doing well is trans- 
ferable from the school room to all other parts of life and the 
national character will change with every improved habit of the 
class room or playground. 

May it be that the good municipal government of England, to 
mention only one possibility, is due to this early insistence on 
thoroughness and rectitude and mastery of elementary difficul- 
ties and that our political failures are partly accounted for by 
careless training and superficial study, which creates the habit 
of winking at little weaknesses in our officials, until they assume 
the proportions of public scandals, and that the way to political 
reform is indirectly through the paths of honest thorough teach- 
ing in elementary language and science. If so the colleges as 
well as the schools have their heavy responsibilities to the na- 
tion. 

The points which this paper principally wishes to emphasize are 
(1) that college officials should live close enough to the schools to 
understand their problems and be willing to grant all their reas- 
onable and some of their unreasonable demands, and (2) having 
thus established amicable relations, and adopted a workable 
standard, they should rigidly insist on a reasonable fitness to do 
effectively the work of the college and to satisfy the demands 
of after life. 
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WHAT CAN THE COLLEGES DO TO ENCOURAGE 
MORE THOROUGH WORK IN FUNDAMENTAL 
SUBJECTS IN THE SCHOOLS? 


DR. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


There are many things which the colleges can do to encourage 
more thorough work in fundamental subjects in the schools, but 
I select three which seem to me as of paramount importance: 

The first of these things which the colleges may do to encour- 
age more thorough work in the schools is to unite in bringing 
about a simplification of our English spelling. This subject has 
been forced upon my attention by the enormous number of for- 
eign children who come every year to the public schools of this 
city and who must be taught English as a foreign language. An 
investigation made in 1909 by the Immigration Commission 
showed that among the 26,000 students then in the high schools 
of this city 49 different races, speaking in their homes, for the 
most part, different languages or different dialects of the same 
language, were represented. Of these 26,000 high school stu- 
dents, 45 per cent. were American, 24 per cent. Hebrew, 11 per 
cent. German, 7 per cent. Irish, and 13 per cent. other nationali- 
ties. Among the other nationalities are included Italian, north; 
Italian, south; Danish, French, Norwegian, Russian and Swedish. 
Our high school enrollment has increased from 26,000 in 1909 to 
40,000 in I9II, but there is no reason to believe that the propor- 
tions of the various races have materially changed since this cen- 
sus was made. To see, however, the real difficulties of teaching 
English to this foreign population, you must enter our evening 
schools, where you will find 40,000 adult foreigners struggling 
with the intricacies of English spelling. Or one of our element- 
ary schools in a tenement-house neighborhood, where three- 
fourths of the children cannot speak English when they come to 
school. In one elementary day school I have found as many as 
29 different languages or dialects spoken by the children. Now, 
the most important thing the American school has to do for chil- 
dren of either foreign birth or home birth, is to teach them to 
read. The great obstacle to the work of teaching reading is our 
incongruous spelling. Two examples will suffice: 
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Our scholars have pointed out that the sound of e in Jet is 
represented in seven different ways: By e in let, by ea in head, 
by e in heifer, by eo in leopard, by ay in says, by ai in said, and 
by ain many. And that is not all. The sound of Jong o is rep- 
resented in at least thirteen different ways: So, boat, roe, oh, 
door, soul, though, low, owe, yeoman, sew, hautboy, beau. And 
you can find more. 

If the colleges and universities would unite, as they easily may, 
in bringing about a reform of English spelling, so that as nearly 
as possible English words shall be pronounced as they are spelled, 
they would, by the saving of time in the teaching of reading and 
spelling, enable the teachers of our elementary schools to do 
more thorough work all along the line, and would probably en- 
able our elementary school pupils to do in seven years the work 
that now requires eight, and to do it better. That such a move- 
ment is not impossible may be inferred from the fact that the 
simplified spelling campaign has the support of such administra- 
tors as President Butler, of Columbia, and ex-President Andrew 
D. White, of Cornell; of such men of letters as Professor Bran- 
der Matthews, and of such philologists as Lounsbury, of Yale, 
and Calvin Thomas, of Columbia. 

2. Provide strictly professional schools for the thorough prep- 
aration of high school teachers. 

College graduates who have not had professional training, as 
a rule, can do nothing at first but imitate their college or univer- 
sity professors. And so they deliver lectures and dictate notes 
to boys and girls whose chief need is to be kept busy doing things. 
Those who have taken a course or two in a Department of Edu- 
cation are a little better off, because they have at least a smat- 
tering of theory. But they know little more about its application 
to practise than do those who never studied theory at all. In 
either case the college graduate must learn how to teach, if he 
ever does learn, through his own blunders or from his more 
experienced fellow-teachers. 

The sooner we realize that taking courses in a Department of 
Education, as a part of an undergraduate course, is not adequate 
preparation for teaching, the better it will be for our schools, 
elementary as well as secondary. No other profession, neither 
law, nor medicine, nor theology, nor engineering, would toler- 
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ate such preparation for its members. As long as education 
courses are taken along with culture courses, one or other will 
suffer, and it is usually the education courses that suffer. But 
this is only part of the reason. The predominant reason why 
the occasional education course does not make teachers is that it 
is in itself inadequate. Preparation for teaching involves at least 
three things: 

(1) A thorough study of the history and principles of edu- 
cation; (2) a mastery of the subject matter to be taught from 
the point of view of presentation and drill; and (3) practise in 
the art of teaching under competent criticism. Work of this 
kind cannot be accomplished in less than two years. Possibly 
the first year of this professional course might be taken as the 
last year of the four years’ college course. However this may 
be, you may depend upon it that thorough training in the science 
and art of education can be given only when the student devotes 
his whole time and energy to study and practice. Germany 
and France have long since recognized the necessity of training 
teachers for secondary and even for higher institutions. If in 
America the colleges are to help us to make our elementary and 
secondary education more thorough, they must train teachers to 
know how to teach. We need men and women who can present 
a subject clearly and attractively, who can question skillfully, who 
can make drill an intellectual exercise, who sympathize with chil- 
dren, who understand adolescents, and who, in a word, are not 
above their business. If, in addition, they can deliver lectures 
and make original researches, or conduct seminars, or pile the 
Pelion of fine-spun theory on the Ossa of outrageous statistics, 
so much the better; but these matters are comparatively unim- 
portant. If your college graduate cannot teach, all his erudition 
and all his theory count as nothing in the school-room. Fortu- 
nately, we are no longer without a model for a school of univer- 
sity rank for the training of teachers. You may find it on Morn- 
ingside Heights. If you desire to help the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, give us teachers to whose training you devote at 
least half as much time and energy as you do to the training of 
lawyers and doctors. 

3. Introduce two changes into your entrance examinations: 
(1) Establish an honor examination and a pass examination in 
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languages and in mathematics; and (2) give only one examina- 
tion, covering the entire subject as far as it has been studied, in 
each study. 

A few words on each of these proposals. And first as to the 
establishment of pass and honor examinations and courses in 
languages and mathematics. Assuming that a liberal education 
involves some study of language and literature, other than Eng- 
lish, and some study of mathematics beyond arithmetic, we must 
still admit that there are students to whom the study of lan- 
guages is extremely difficult, yet who may be excellent in math- 
ematics and science; and that there are students who, though 
standing high in language, cannot grasp anything of the higher 
mathematics, and to whom original work, even in plane geome- 
try, is an impossibility. I am a thorough believer in the Baco- 
nian doctrine of curing intellectual weaknesses by appropriate 
exercise ; but, on the other hand, I believe that this exercise gives 
its best results when it covers only a small area. It is better for 
the student who has no original power in mathematics to make 
the Euclidean geometry an integral part of his intellectual equip- 
ment, than to cover solid geometry, trigonometry and advanced 
algebra imperfectly. I believe that every boy who enters college 
should know some Latin, and, if possible, some Greek; but if he 
has no gift for learning languages, he will get incomparably more 
intellectual benefit from an intensive study of two books of Cae- 
sar and two books of the Aeneid, than from the attempt to com- 
pile sentences in translation English out of the definitions of all 
the words in five books of Caesar, six books of Virgil, and six 
Orations of Cicero. If a boy is to get any real good out of his 
Latin, he must keep at each sentence until, in Stanley Hall’s 
words, he “learns to fuse the sense of it in a crucible of his own 
intelligence and to recast it in the most effective way which the 
genius of his own language makes possible.” It is quality, not 
quantity, that tells. Perhaps there is no study in the secondary 
school which, when rightly pursued, conduces to so many worthy 
intellectual habits as Latin. For all but the few brightest minds, 
this intellectual discipline is largely lost in the high school study 
of Latin, because of the wide extent of ground to be covered. 
Even the boy of mathematical or scientific cast of mind will get 
much from the intensive study of a poetic artist like Virgil. If 
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by thoroughness it is meant that a student should get all the in- 
tellectual discipline and all the intellectual satisfaction of which 
he is capable out of any given study, then it may be justly claimed 
that pass and honor courses and examinations in languages and 
mathematics ought to be established. 

The second change in entrance examinations which I advo- 
cate is even more radical. It is the establishment of a compre- 
hensive examination for entrance in each subject as far as it has 
been pursued. One of the great defects in American educational 
administration, to my thinking, is the absence of the compre- 
hensive examination. The high school boy in New York State 
may pass his Caesar at one examination, his Cicero at a second, 
his Virgil at a third, his Latin grammar at a fourth, his Latin 
prose at a fifth, and so with other subjects. After he enters col- 
lege, the examination system is the same. He “passes off” each 
subject at the end of the term, and if he can possibly do so, 
straightway forgets all about it. Not even for his degree is there 
an examination covering any subject from beginning to end, 
from top to bottom. He obtains his degree by passing examina- 
tions only on the last term’s work. What are the results? I 
forbear to speak of these in the case of college graduates, though 
I could tell some queer stories of college graduates whom I have 
examined in the first book of Caesar and the first book of the 
Iliad. But I have no hesitation in saying that the system of 
piecemeal examinations is disastrous in the secondary school, 
that it is the persistent foe of thoroughness. Our boys and girls 
never think and never want to think again of the part of a sub- 
ject in which they have passed an examination. The examina- 
tion over, the subject matter, whether it be Caesar, geometry, 
ancient history, or what not, is cast into the limbo of despised and 
forgotten lore. But that is not all. The high school student 
never reviews except under the leading and direction of a teacher. 
He seldom, if ever, acquires the power and habit of independent 
review. And the power and habit of independent review are 
the best preparation for independent power in attacking a new 
subject or a new study. Now, the comprehensive examination 
that covers all of the English, all of the mathematics, all of the 
Latin studied in school, is the only force that will compel inde- 
pendent review, independent study. No other action on the 
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part of the colleges will do so much to encourage independent 
review, independent study, in one word, thoroughness, as the 
substitution of the comprehensive examination for the piecemeal 
examination. The piecemeal examination leads to cramming 
under the direction of a teacher; the comprehensive examination 
conduces to intelligent, independent study. 

The three chief ways, I submit, in which the colleges may help 
the elementary and high schools to attain greater thoroughness 
in the attainments of their pupils are: (1) To unite in secur- 
ing a simplification of English spelling; (2) to turn out gradu- 
ates better prepared than they are at present for the practical 
work of teaching; and (3) to formulate their entrance examina- 
tions in such a way that there shall be pass and honor examina- 
tions in foreign languages and in mathematics and that the ex- 
amination in each subject shall be comprehensive and not piece- 
meal. 
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THE CARE OF THE STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


DEAN FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


So far as it is possible to do so without violating the vive- 
section laws, I shall endeavor to omit from my paper, upon the 
personal care of college students, any discussion of the business of 
teaching them, and of getting them to ponder upon what they 
have been taught. As a matter of fact, however, we all know 
that a student’s real education depends in very large measure 
upon his student life as a whole, and that anything which 
the college can do to insure the wholesomeness and sanity 
of this life and to vitalize and enrich it, is educational work 
of the highest significance. 

In the early days of American colleges, no distinction was 
drawn between the intellectual and personal care of students. 
That the colleges regarded themselves as equally responsible 
for both, is abundantly proved by their early statutes and 
other regulations. So long as the colleges were small and the 
students mere boys, and so long as they were dominated by the in- 
fluence of the English collegiate system, with its gating and 
other evidences of personal supervision, there was no discrep- 
ancy between theory and practice. Then the impersonal 
university attitude came in with the teachers returning from 
Germany, the numbers of students increased enormously, and 
their age at entrance advanced. As Mr. Birdseye has point- 
ed out, the control of the whole personal situation slipped 
away from the college authorities without their realization 
that any change had taken place. The fact that they had no 
longer any intimate personal knowledge of their students 
was really first brought home to them by the the abuses in 
athletic conditions, and even then the only result at first 
was a treatment of the symptoms and not of the disease, viz., 
a tinkering with eligibility rules. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that the colleges have no 
light responsibility to bear as a result of their blindness; 
but I greatly question whether conditions were ever as bad 
as the educational muckrakers have made out. With all his 
failings, and with all the just and unjust demands upon his 
time, the college professor is, after all, a kindly human being, 
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and the chances were always in favor of the establishment 
of some pleasant and helpful personal relations between each 
student and at least one member of the College Faculty. 
Students also devised their own machinery for personal care, 
the most notable example being the transformation of the 
Greek Letter Fraternities from literary societies with voodoo 
accessories to more or less carefully organized homes for stu- 
dents. Similarly the associations like the Y. M. C. A., whose 
contact with the students was at first primarily on the de- 
votional side, interested themselves in many institutions more and 
more closely with their social needs. 

The significant thing that has happened within the last few 
years is that the colleges are coming to realize that even 
though the chances may be all in favor of a satisfactory social 
and personal relationship between the student and the col- 
lege, the matter is far too important to be left to chance. 
As a result various schemes are being tried throughout the 
land, Chaplains, Committees of Faculty ladies, Preceptors, Fac- 
ulty Advisers, Senior Advisers, Deans of various kinds, sub- 
sidized student organizations, College Forums, etc. What must 
not be forgotten in regard to this new activity is that no gain 
will be made if the personal care of students is looked out for 
at the expense of other vital matters. There are a few schools 
and there are some colleges where everyone is devoted to the 
personal care of students that the teachers have no chance to 
teach them anything in particular. The New York Evening 
Post with striking felicity of phrase recently referred to the 
Professor as “The goose that lays the golden eggs,” and there 
is no better way to kill the goose, intellectually at least, than 
by overfeeding the animal with trivial social and supervisory 
chores. . In the student’s own interest too, it is most impor- 
tant that the work shall not be overdone. The business of 
school and college education is the making of boys into men and 
as in the modern practice of medicine, the job is best done when 
the patient does most of it himself. 

It is evident therefore that the whole problem of the re- 
sponsibility of the College is a difficult and complicated one, 
but after all, what problem dealing with human souls is not? 
The difficulties are not insuperable and they serve to keep on 
the alert those in charge of this personal care of students. 
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It soon becomes evident to a student of the question that 
no one man can do it all even in a _ small college, 
and it would be unfortunate for the student if he could, but 
it is equally evident that one man must be in responsible charge 
and must be given the chance to put the best of his brains and 
energies upon the problem and not what is left over after a 
heavy round of teaching or other duties. I cannot see that 
any extraordinary intellectual qualifications are needed for the 
job, but the man must, of course be genuinely fond of boys and 
his memory must go back to his own boyhood. A sense of 
humor will be found to be a great personal convenience. He 
ought to be a man who can sink his own personality, because 
the building up of a personal machine ad majorem gloriam suam 
is not what he is there for. 

The whole problem is obviously easier in the small college 
than in the large one, but I am beginning to wonder whether 
it is always as well handled. The small college is tempted more 
than the large one to make bricks without straw by committee 
administration and other reprehensible devices and what is 
everybody’s business, is we know, not always well done. Time 
will not permit me to do more than refer to some of the careful 
plans for student care that are being tried in different parts of 
the country. Assistant Dean Castle’s organization for the care 
of Harvard Freshmen seems to me admirable. It plans for 
the assignment both of Faculty and Senior Advisers, chosen 
in each case On a logical basis and not haphazard. At Yale 
the Freshmen Committee of Division Officers has been in suc- 
cessful operation for a dozen years. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is practically Dean of Freshmen and each member has 
from 40 to 60 men under his care. Through careful adminis- 
tration however, it is arranged that each of these men is in 
one of his classes, whole sections which he teaches being made 
up of students for whom he is the division officer. I learn that 
a similar arrangement is about to be established for the Yale 
College Sophomores. At the University of Chicago very close 
supervision is maintained over the intellectual work of students, 
and their personal affairs are watched by the same supervisory 
officers. The Princeton plan of Preceptors is familiar to us all. I 
have been much impressed by a volume of 100 pages entitled 


“Facts for Freshmen” published by the University of Illinois and 
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indicating the great care taken there in this matter. The organ- 
ization of class officers and subordinate advisers at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is also interesting, as is the consideration of 
the problem at Oberlin. 

On the whole the best plan seems to be to centralize the 
general responsibility for the personal care of students upon the 
Dean or in the case of very large colleges upon two or more 
men, and to let the man in charge divide up the under-class- 
men for immediate care among a group of officers not other- 
wise overburdened, doing everything possible by care in mating 
to keep the relationship from being a perfunctory one. The 
selection of an adviser, to get the best results from each 
particular student, is a pretty problem and unfortunately it 
must be met for most of the new students at any rate in the 
crowded opening days of the term. Other things being equal, 
the adviser should also be one of the boy’s instructors, in 
order that he may see him frequently without sending for him. 
He should have just as little desk work as possible to do in 
connection with his charge, but both should be reminded that 
the relationship is a real one by having any important academic 
question relating to the latter referred to the adviser for 
recommendation. With the best of care, the results are bound 
to seem disappointing in many cases. Nothing seems to happen. 
But we must not forget that the whole scheme is after all a 
form of insurance that in an emergency the institution is organ- 
ized for efficient individual service. The fact that emergencies 
are rare is not a cause for distress. 

At Columbia we have tried in addition to watch the points 
of contact between the student and his new environment and 
to establish, as far as may be, a general attitude of friendliness 
and cooperation at those points. In order to draw out the stu- 
dents at the beginning of their college career, a little patience 
at the start is of priceless value, and it is not hard to exercise 
when we remember that the boys are excited and confused at 
entrance, and that after all precious few of us could pass a 
very satisfactory examination on college regulations as set forth 
in college catalogues. 

The first thing for the man responsible for personal condi- 
tions in a college to do is to sit down and think how he and 
his colleagues will really get to know something about the 
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students. The widest possible information is important, in the 
first place because it is literally impossible with but twenty-four 
hours to the day, to give a great deal of time to every student. 
It is better to concentrate our efforts on the boys who really 
need help, and, the more we know, the better is our chance 
of taking hold of a case before it is too late to do any good. 
It is hard enough to get upon intimate terms with boys and 
the more one knows, the more likely is the boy to talk. 

I am in accord with the youngster who wrote in an essay 
about South America that “the Peccadillo is one of the most 
interesting and instructive of animals.” When once a student 
has unbosomed himself to you about his shortcomings, it is 
your own fault if you cannot keep him as a friend. It is the 
man who never does anything worthy either of praise or of 
blame who is the hardest to get at. 

It is of course, fatal to build up an elaborate machinery for 
gathering news which will fall of its own weight, but I think 
it can be demonstrated that it is possible to centralize the avail- 
able information in such a way as to be of practical service to 
the officers having personal relations with students and at the 
same time to have due weight in the decision of purely pedago- 
gical cases. We have absurd reverence for the sanctity of pre- 
cedents, which will persist until we learn through knowledge 
of the students themselves that there are a great many more 
pseudo-precedents than real ones. 

There is one source of information which, to their shame, 
the colleges have been prone to neglect utterly, and that is the 
secondary school. The school boy is easier to learn than the 
college “man,” for the outer shell hardens rapidly in the late 
teens. Inwardly however no profound change takes place dur- 
ing the summer between the last term in school and the first 
in college, and the frank judgment of a good schoolmaster 
about the boys who go from him to any college is material of the 
very highest value, which is very seldom available simply be- 
cause it is very seldom asked for. The students’ parents fur- 
nish another source of information, often unconscious, but none 
the less valuable for that. Last fall I tried the experiment of 
inviting the parents of under-classmen to come to see me as they 
had the chance, and the experiment, though eminently time-con- 
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suming, was most successful. Various sources of information 
are available at the beginning of the term and should be gathered 
together. The personal impression which each boy makes should 
be noted at matriculation, or it will be promptly blotted out by 
his successors. With us the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation makes a census each fall which contains valuable data. 
So do the records of the Student Employment Committee, the 
census made of athletic and other school activities, and of course 
the documents of the Committee on Admissions and the personal 
impressions of the chairman are of prime value. The upper class- 
men, particularly those in the fraternities, acquire an amazing 
amount of information, much of it accurate, about the enter- 
ing students, which may be elicited in judicious conversation. 

As soon as the term is under way, the sources of information 
are legion. I have found it worth while to draw off upon each 
student’s academic record sheet such information as appears 
in the College daily and in other undergraduate publications. 
The college routine should provide that the boy who is late 
with the payment of his fees or who is in trouble with the Gym- 
nasium Director or the Librarian, should be automatically re- 
ported. I have found that when you can impress a boy with 
the fact that some one at any rate knows that he is careless all 
along the line, he is much more likely to listen to advice about 
improving matters. Finally there are the reports of grades 
which, like the temperature records in hospitals, should be con- 
tinuous to be significant. It is wise to keep a student’s grades 
all together so that a change either up or down can be prompt- 
ly noted and the student congratulated as to the former, or talked 
to about the latter. It is always important to ascertain the 
reason for any disquieting symptom. In most cases a drop in 
grades means that a boy is growing careless, but not always. 
It is not infrequently an attempt to do too much. One student 
whose case I looked into had become badly over-trained in ath- 
letics. Not a few were worried about money affairs, and it 
usually proved possible for the college to relieve the situation 
for them in one way or another. One or two students had mere- 
ly fallen in love. 

After the available information about each student is gathered 
together, its negative value is no less than its positive. The boy 
who is not in a fraternity, and who does not belong to other 
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student organizations, who is the only boy from his particular 
school in college, is pretty sure to be a lonely boy and as such 
needs all the care the college can give him. The desire for 
diversion and relaxation is a perfectly natural one and the young 
human animal is pretty sure to succumb to it. It is our busi- 
ness to see that his choice of diversions include the wholesome 
and profitable as well as the unwholesome and unprofitable. It 
is often possible to steer a boy of this kind, who has been merely 
overlooked in the preliminary scramble, into some student or- 
ganization, with a resulting change in his whole attitude toward 
his college life. 

The Filipinos have a quaint riddle about two ships with 
but a single passenger. The ships are a pair of shoes. I some- 
times think that the case of the college student is much the 
same and that the value of his course depends upon his main- 
taining an equilibrium so far as the shoe of formal intellectual 
work and the shoe of undergraduate life are concerned. The 
temptation for those of us who are trying to maintain this equi- 
librium is, I think, to deal with students too much in the mass. 

Mrs. Keppel and I and the Chaplain and his wife have discov- 
ered that it requires all our ingenuity to get the boys to come 
to the home which the College Trustees have turned over to us 
primarily for that purpose. Fortunately Mr. Knox and I could 
picture what our own attitude would have been as students to- 
ward hospitality which we could not well return, and so we 
have been willing to be patient. In a college like Columbia, 
where the student body includes all sorts and conditions of men 
we find that the best arrangement is to invite students in groups 
of a size that can be handled, upon some impersonal basis; for 
example, Mrs. Keppel and I have at the very opening of the 
term the students who are entering with advanced standing to 
meet representatives of the various undergraduate activities. 
Our candidates for an honors degree form another suitable 
group. Last winter we had the men looking forward to the 
different professiong to meet the deans of our professional 
schools on different evenings and this year we shall try to divide 
up the students by their major sequences and give each man a 
chance to meet the distinguished men in these subjects who have 
no course in the college curriculum, and to meet also the ladies 
of their families. In a word, we have found it much better to 
work on an academic basis than upon a purely personal one. 
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As in inost other enterprises the important thing is to make 
the care of college students positive rather than negative, to be 
on the attack rather than on the defense. Those of us who are 
entrusted with this work must of course see to it, so far as 
we can, that our charges do not fall into evil ways, but the life of 
the job is in trying to see that the holder of a degree from our 
particular college shall have had as rich an undergraduate life 
as it is possible for the college to give him, and shall surely have 
succeeded in enjoying his share of the regal happiness that flows 
from the number of things of which Stevenson tells us the world 
is full. 
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THE CARE OF THE STUDENT IN SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. 


REVEREND FREDERIC GARDINER, YEATES SCHOOL, LANCASTER, PA, 


Everybody is full of the idea of conservation. It is the most 
important problem of the day, yet one is afraid to speak of it, for 
it has become almost a fad. The problem of conservation is to 
stop the waste in every line of natural resources, yet the most 
terrible waste is scarcely noticed. It is a greater danger to the 
country’s future, a waste vastly more serious than the waste of 
any natural resources, for it is the waste of the very material out 
of which the future of the country must be built. I mean, of 
course, the waste of the boy. 

This waste begins, as Dr. H..olmes said, with the grand- 
parents and continues with the lack of training of the child in the 
home. This part of the problem is too big for us as well as lies 
outside of our sphere. We may wish that some training could be 
devised for the parents by which they could be more fitted for 
the tremendous responsibilities which they have assumed, but 
that is not in the sphere of practical education at present. 

Our responsibility, as educators, begins when the boy goes to 
school. There is waste here in all the departments of his nature. 
There is a physical waste, for in the public schools there is little 
provision for systematic physical training, and in the private 
schools his development is distorted by the abuse of competitive 
games. (b) There is a mental waste, for every boy not mentally 
deficient ought to be ready for college at fifteen or sixteen. As 
a matter of fact he is not ready, on the average, till eighteen or 
nineteen. Three or four years are lost somewhere along the 
line. Again there is too much mental break between school and 
college. The subjects and the methods of study are so different 
that he loses a good part of his freshman year before he finds him- 
self. There are hopeful signs of a more real co-operation be- 
tween the schools and colleges. This problem exists in all coun- 
tries and all systems. We are so alive to the seriousness of this 
break in this country that I have great hopes we may be the 
first to bridge it. It can only be done by mutual consideration, 
I might almost say admiration, between the schools and colleges. 
There is waste also in the long summer vacation. Over one- 
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third of the year goes ‘into vacation, and in many city schools 
of rich men’s sons, nearly one-half. In England and the Con- 
tinent a great deal of work is done during this time. In Amer- 
ica seldom is anything done. There is absolutely ino need, as 
far as mental rest is concerned, for any such amount of time. 
Generally it is spent in absolute mental idleness. The result is 
not only a loss of a great amount of time; but a much mbre 
serious loss in mental fibre—in the capacity for work. For, 
while a short rest or a complete change in mental activity is 
reviving, a long idleness is deadening. The summer camp has 
done a good deal to stop the moral let-down for a small number; 
but it is as yet practically indifferent to its opportunities for men- 
tal training. The amount of this waste is forcibly shown when 
we realize that if six weeks are allowed for vacation—which 
is ample—a whole year could be saved in the four years previous 
to college, and another in college, cutting these eight years to 
six and thus allowing that much more time to the vital and 
much neglected general study before the necessity for special- 
ization. Just how this summer waste can best be remedied is 
worthy a careful and thorough study by educators. I have no 
suggestions to make except that summer camps for boys and 
summer schools for college men could be much more useful if 
they were co-ordinated with regular work of schools and col- 
leges so as to supplement and extend it. 

(c) There is a moral waste. The public schools, at any rate 
in the large cities, are making a commendable effort to secure 
the co-operation of the parents in the moral training of the 
boy by “leagues” etc. They have also done something in bring- 
ing the athletic and social organizations under school control. 
A very hopeful thought along this line was the outcome of the 
Social Centre Conference this month. But in the smaller cities 
and towns little attempt has been made to meet this problem 
and there is, little sense of responsibility for the care of the boy 
outside of the recitation room. One of the most important means 
for the moral training of the boy is thus lost. You cannot hope 
to do much to influence the moral standards of the boy when 
the, to him, two most absorbing activities of his life, athletic 
and social, are left entirely unregulated. That there is little re- 
gard for honesty or sportsmanship in the average small city high 
school teams is well-known to anyone who has had much to do 
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with them. Can boys be expected to have high ideals in business 
who, in their formative days, are allowed to put any good play- 
er on their team by having him take a course in night school 
during the playing season, and if they win, secure the applause 
of their town. They are being taught, in a way they will never 
forget, that all means are right and fair if you succeed. No lec- 
tures on high ideals of honesty or the ethics of business can coun- 
teract such practical lessons. 

The private school, of course, has a greater opportunity for 
the moral training of the boy because they have entire charge 
of him during the school months. I do not think they are above 
reproach on the athletic question. Many of them are well-known 
to bid for athletes by scholarships and other subterfuges. I 
have here a letter from two boys asking what inducements will 
be given to attend the Yeates School and naively enumerating 
the teams at different schools that they have played on in the 
last three years and stating that they had generally had all their 
expenses paid in these schools. Such things would hardly be 
possible if we were living up to a true ideal of sportsmanship in 
our inter-school games. It is very difficult, too, to keep the 
school boy above the desire to win by unfair breaking of rules. 
I am sorry to say that the task is made doubly hard by the alum- 
nus who comes back from the college team and teaches that it 
is childish not to break rules if it can be done without official 
detection. Is it any wonder that the boy, grown to man, be- 
lieves that any law may be broken if he does not get caught 
and that it is good business to bribe lawmakers to be blind? 

A statement by Dr. Brown in the “Introduction to the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education” (1909) is pertinent. ‘The 
view has been repeatedly emphasized that all school training and 
instruction that is worth anything is moral in its influence. It 
schould be added that mere talk about morals is the driest part, 
as the mere appeal to the moral emotion is the least substantial 
part, of what the school can accomplish in this field. The moral 
life is rooted in every serious occupation in life. The pursuit of 
the sciences, the preparation for industry, and all other school 
occupations are not only associated with pervasive moral influ- 
ences, but they offer also some of the substantial materials of 
moral character. It is none the less true that, because the moral 
life is rooted in all forms of human occupation and interest, the 
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intellectual interest in clear thinking and system is one of its 
supports; and one of the available and necessary modes of ap- 
proach to the subject is that of direct instruction concerning its 
various aspects, forms, and characteristics. Such detailed and 
orderly instruction, may be mightily re-enforced by examples 
drawn from history and literature and from every-day exper- 
lence. 

“The achievements of France and Japan as regards systematic 
moral instruction in the public schools is worthy of the most 
careful consideration. With all of its deficiencies, such instruc- 
tion in these two countries has apparently accomplished much 
that is well-worth the doing.” 

If the public school leaves the moral education too much to 
the parent, the private school ignores the parent too much. 
There still lingers the idea that the boy is completely given 
over to the school and that the parent should not interfere in 
any way—that the less the parent has to do with the boy dur- 
ing school time the better. Visits from the parents are made as 
inconvenient as possible and are considered as seriously interfer- 
ing with the best development of the boy. Of course this is true 
of some parents, sad as it may be, but those parents will, after 
all, have a large share in the training of the boy whether we 
like it or not and if we want to do the best for him we have got 
to find some way of working with them. The school must set 
itself deliberately to cultivate the co-operation of the parents; 
must do everything to make them feel that the school has not 
relieved them of responsibility ; that for any true and permanent 
training cf the boy, school and parent must work in hearty co- 
operation. All jealousy and misunderstanding must be replaced 
by mutual confidence. The parent must not only support the 
school in its discipline as a pro forma matter but must use all 
their knowledge of the boy to help the school to his better 
guidance and training. Since the present lack of this really com- 
plete understanding between the two great powers in the care 
of the boy is due largely to the past attitude of the school, on 
the school rests the responsibility of correcting it. Parents can 
be urged to come frequently to the school and come in such a 
way and time that it does not break up the necessary routine. But 
the school must not make a fetish of routine, valuable as it is. 
Parents must be taught to show an interest in the boy’s sports 
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and pleasures by their presence if they want to hold the boy’s 
interest. These things make up a large part of a boy’s life—and 
rightly so. There is no way they can bind him to themselves 
better than by making him feel that they are interested in his 
athletic and social life. Sacrifice of their time must be demanded 
of the parent as a duty and thlen the school must meet them 
half way and for the sake of the greater end, subordinate the 
mere means—routine. Routine is easily over stressed. While 
it is certainly valuable to the boy, we teachers feel most its im- 
portance for the smoothness of our work and its saving of wear 
and tear. But we must never lose sight of the fact that we are 
trying to savd the boy and not ourselves. 

The next most serious waste comes in the transfer of the boy 
from school to college. Just as there is an unnecessary intel- 
lectual break there is also a moral one. All here know that the 
recent attacks on college morality are grossly exaggerated, but 
there is always something to be learned from even unreasonable 
criticism. There is no question that the Universities, and still 
more the small colleges, have not realized their responsibility 
for the young man within their walls. At any rate they have 
not used to the full privilege of influence which was theirs. The 
University has waked up to this opportunity as Dean Keppel 
has shown you and is making a splendid endeavor to seize 
its opportunities, but I have yet to hear of a small college which 
is using as it might its far greater opportunities. I am 
a firm believer in the small college as a thoroughly American 
institution. No other country and no other century has had 
them. They fill a unique place and they can make our educa- 
tional system beautifully complete if rightly used. The natural 
course for the average boy should be to go from the small 
school to the small college at about fifteen and after a good all- 
around course move on for his specializing to the university. 
Two great gains are thus secured. First, the boy gets a 
broad foundation, and is ready for life after his tech- 
nical or professional course, at twenty-three or twenty-four. 
Now he has to wait till he is twenty-seven or twenty-eight or 
cut out his broad foundation in order to save time and money. 
There are a great many parents who cannot afford to support a 
boy till he is nearly thirty; and, if they could it would not be 
good for the boy. He has passed his adaptable stage in which 
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he is best fitted to make beginnings in profession or business. 
It is not good for his morals or his future home to have 
to wait til thirty to marry.. Second, by using the small 
college he goes from the considerable restraint of the school, 
not into the freedom of the university, for which he is not 
fitted at that age, but into the slighter restraint of the small 
college where he can be in close contact with men of power 
and under their direct personal influence and, when he has 
matured under that, goes on ready to take advantage wisely of 
what can then be the unlimited freedom of the university. 

However, this may perhaps be considered aside from our 
theme: how to bridge the transition from school to college? 
We all know that the first is the critical year. If a boy comes 
through his freshman year morally straight and with a love of 
work and a sense of true manhood, he will be pretty safe. In 
spite of all that the college is doing to guide and help the 
freshman I think they are missing one great source of influence 
without which they cannot do the best for the boy. The strong- 
est influence in the four or six years before college has been 
his school—just as the strongest influence before that has been 
his home. Somehow the school influence ought to be utilized 
in the college. Somehow the influence of the school ought to 
be made to carry over and be brought to bear in helping the 
college to influence and guide his first year. 

There are some schools that make a point of looking after 
the boy and keeping in touch with him in college; but they 
do not find as much encouragement as they might. Of course 
where large numbers go from a particular school to a particu- 
lar college it is easy. Sometimes it seems as if the college was 
inclined to think it impertinent for the school to interfere—very 
much as the school looked on the parent. This is perhaps nat- 
ural, but it is wrong. The school, if it has used its opportunity 
—and we are supposing that—has made a tremendous impress 
on the boy. He has been under its partial or exclusive influ- 
ence (according to whether it is a day or boarding school, pub- 
lic or private). He has had every means used to excite his en- 
thusiasm for it and to create a loyalty to it. He has been shap- 
ed by its discipline and moulded by its traditions, consciously 
or unconsciously. His last year he has been one of its leading 
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spirits and has been taught to feel responsiblity for its welfare 
and success. He feels, as one of my boys wrote me from col- 
lege the other day, as homesick for school, as he did for home 
when he first left it for school. Is it not foolish to cut off at 
once all this moulding power, to make the boy feel that that 
chapter of his life is in another book and closed completely? 
That this new life among new companions, and new freedoms, 
and new temptations, has no roots in the past and that no 
helping hand can be stretched to him from that past? Would it 
not be the part of wisdom to make every possible use of the 
influence the school has created by years of careful effort to help 
the college deal with his first critical year? To advise means 
to make the boy feel that the fatherly care that has been over 
him is still about him? That the new life is only a natural 
continuation of the old and that there is no real break? Cer- 
tainly if we were starting to devise a system of education for 
the boy, the thing we would most try to avoid would be any 
marked break in his training or any sudden and radical change 
in his discipline and guidance. 

When you ask how this bridge can be built, how the influence 
of the school can be practically applied in college, I would sug- 
gest that the college ask from the school a very complete de- 
scription of the boy’s character, weakness and strength, of the 
kind of difficulties the school has had with him, and the place 
he has been able to fill in school life. That they ask, besides the 
formal certificate which admits to college or to the examination 
for college, an informal opinion of the boy’s attainment and 
mental capacity in each class of subjects. (Let me add that 
this would be worth vastly more—I speak as a head master— 
if the opinion were written by each teacher in regard to his 
own subject and over his own signature instead of by the head 
master or principal). The college should make it clearly un- 
derstood that it wanted these facts and opinions in order to 
best help the boy—perhaps at first it might be well to say that 
they would not be used against the boy. 

That the freshman advisor or precentor or whatever he is call- 
ed, make it part of his business to inform the school of its 
boy’s progress or lack of it, not only his marks in his studies, 
but something of what he has learned himself of how the boy 
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is really doing where he needs strengthening or correcting. 
That the school be informed at once if the boy is called up for 
discipline or is under discussion for delinquencies. And that 
in case of severe discipline as suspension or expulsion, it be 
the rule to consult the school and seek its advice before any 
action is taken. A school master might, without serious danger to 
college discipline, or even dignity, be asked to be present when 
the boy’s case is taken up by the authorities and his advice and 
suggestions be courted. He ought, if he is a real teacher, to 
have some helpful things to offer from his long experience of 
the boy in his formative period. 

On the other hand the freshman advisors and the deans might 
get much help in closer touch with the schools. The majority of 
boys have decided some years beforehand where they are going. 
The school would be glad to report the possibility—if nothing 
more—the college might visit the school, not to make an ad- 
dress to the boys, but to spend a day in contact with them, 
learning about their characters and work. Of course this is an 
impossibility over the whole area from which the college draws 
but much more possible than may seem at first. While it would 
mean much time taken from their duties, that is what we are 
learning is necessary if we are to take efficient care of the boy 
and the time would be more than saved by the lessened need of 
discipline in college. The boy would come to college already in 
touch with some one to whom he felt he could go as a friend. 
He would know that this friend knew his school and teachers 
and would report his success or failure there. 

In closing, may I remind you of what I would like to have 
made the whole subject of my paper, had there been time, that 
no moral training can rest on sure foundation, can be really de- 
pended upon to stand the pressure of the world and the terrific 
attrition of competitive struggle, which does not strike its roots in 
religion. The only motive strong enough to keep a man thor- 
oughly true is religious—the only standard safe enough, the 
only ideals high enough, are those which a belief in God give. 
The private school and the college have here a tremendous op- 
portunity which the public school must forego—at present at 
any rate—and they will, I believe, be held correspondingly re- 
sponsible. ! 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Mr. REINHARD A. WETZEL, COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW 
YorxK.—A gentleman in front of me turned around at the close of 
Superintendent Maxwell’s able address and said that he had not 
heard so much good sense in so short a time as he had heard here. 
I thought that I would agree with him, perhaps, if Superintend- 
ent Maxwell would develop one of his themes. That theme is 
the teacher. He comes to the college and asks the college for 
teachers, for men, for women. He does not tell how much he is 
willing to pay for the teacher that he wants. 

A little while ago I saw a notice hung up in Fayerweather Hall 
across the way. The notice was to the effect that a New England 
University, I think it was, or a very prominent college, wanted a 
man in science; they wanted a man who had the degree of Ph. 
D. They were willing to pay the man with the Ph. D. nine hun- 
dred dollars a year, with perhaps an opportunity to obtain a raise 
within a year to one thousand dollars. I am glad that the presi- 
dent of that college signed his name to that letter, and that the 
stationery he used had the name of the college printed on it, 
because every man who saw the notice knew what that president 
wanted his man of science for—presumably for the purpose to 
which President Nicholas Murray Butler has called attention in 
his last annual report. 

Now, I want to call your attention to another fact which 
dawned on me while I listened to the addresses. The colleges 
want students who are efficiently trained. How will they get 
them? 

I think upon reflection, that perhaps the last speaker on the 
program gave us the most important thought, and that is the 
thought that comes, not from Oxford or from Cambridge, but 
from Germany. In Germany every boy must enter the army. 
If, when he enters the army, he does not know his German lan- 
guage, the teacher is held responsible for his ignorance. I thought 
perhaps that might be worth considering. When the colleges 
publish their requirements, let them publish not statements of 
schools, schools which have an accredited standing, but the names 
of teachers who have accredited standing. When a student comes 
to you, do not give him a piece of paper on which he may answer 
ten, twenty or thirty questions, which have perhaps no signifi- 
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cance to college life at all. Ask him, with whom have you studied 
physics? Who was your teacher? And, in nine cases out of ten, 
that pupil will do better work when he comes recommended by 
his teacher than when he qualifies by examination alone. 


PRINCIPAL CHaARLIs D. KREmER, LINDEN HALL SEMINARY.— 
I feel that I want to emphasize the last few words of the last 
speaker. It has been my privilege to teach, or to deal with teach- 
ers, for the last twenty-one years, and I confess that I have begun 
to divide teachers into three classes. To the first and, I regret to 
say, large class belong a great many young men and young wom- 
en, who find teaching a very desirable, because a very respectable 
occupation, although it may not offer as large a financial return as 
many another calling. To the second class belong those who are 
tremendously interested in the subjects which they teach, whether 
the languages, the sciences or anything else. To the third, and 
smallest class, belong those who are really interested in the boys 
and girls, the young men and the young women, whom they have 
in hand. 

To the first class, of course, it is impossible for us to look for 
any greater educational efficiency than we now have. 

The second class, will, perhaps, make of their students trained 
linguists or trained scientists or “Captains” of industry or busi- 
ness. But, I have been told by men high in authority that our 
country is suffering now from an over-production of well-edu- 
cated rascals, and that that is one of the large factors in our 
present political and financial unrest. To me, therefore, greater 
educational efficiency means, how can we train our youth for a 
more honorable as well as a more successful manhood and wom- 
anhood. The success of this kind of efficiency will not depend 
upon rules or plans or systems, but upon the individual teacher. 
In these davs, we have ample educational machinery and mar- 
velous and elaborately evolved systems of teaching. If we want, 
however, genuinely greater educational efficiency, I believe that 
we must come back to ourselves and ask ourselves what kind 
of teachers we are making Are we interested simply in the 
respectable social position which the teacher naturally holds or 
ought to hold, and the salary which gives a more or less comfort- 
able living? Or are we, perhaps, so tremendously interested in 
the subject that we are teaching that we care little for either 
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social position or compensation and less for the boy or girl under 
our care and guidance? I have had a teacher confess to me that 
she could not awaken her pupils to an interest in her work because 
she could not enter into any sympathetic relation with their 
everyday life and thoughts. 

I believe that we can secure better educational efficiency, not 
by seeking better plans or better systems, but by seeing to it 
that we are better teachers because we are better men and better 
women, by entering into a broader relationship with life—not 
only with chemistry or physics or mathematics or anything else, 
but with the human problems of life—the young men and the 
young women whom we have under our care If they can be 
awakened to the duties and responsibilities of a nobler and better 
manhood and womanhood, they will become all the better scien- 
tists or linguists or business men or business women. 


PROFESSOR Francis H. Stopparp NEw York UNIVERSITY.— 
I wish to say a few words in corroboration of the intelligent 
effort—and the very successful effort—which Dean Keppel has 
but too modestly alluded to in his paper—for the care of students 
who congregate in large numbers under the somewhat loose pos- 
sibilities of metropolitan organizations; and to add one sug- 
gestion or contribution as to our own experience at New York 
University with reference to making the student take care of 
himself in the university college. He is taken care of very prop- 
erly in the small college; and in fact is taken care of 
splendidly in some, as at Haverford and at many of the other 
places, and taken care of fairly well at almost all of the small 
colleges. In the great university or in the larger college, I think 
he must be taught to take care of himself. And the best institu- 
tion that we have been able to devise and organize for that pur- 
pose has been a regularly constituted Students Organization. We 
have been successful with an organization of the students them- 
selves, which has its president elected by the student constituency, 
which I may say is the whole body of the students. They may 
or may not join the organization as they please. In point of 
fact, they practically all join it. They elect their president and 
elect what we should call an executive committee, but which at 
our institution they prefer to call a cabinet, a student cabinet, 
which is the executive committee of the organization. We give 
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them the auditorium of the university, at a stated hour, and for 
a single hour each week, at which there are no college exercises 
provided. They meet there regularly each week, and they have 
control, advisory, and sometimes executive control, of practically 
everything of which the students take care. They have not as 
yet had the matter of a discipline committee before them, for the 
simple reason that, having a students organization, we have no 
discipline to commit. They prevent anything happening. If there 
is to be a Hallowe’en celebration, the students organization makes 
such excellent rules that nothing happens. And if there is to 
be some danger of disorder, a simple remark to the president 
that he would better bring that matter before his students organ- 
ization meeting and have the cabinet consider it, is usually suffi- 
cient. 

I offer this only as a report of progress in that direction. And 
I have no doubt many other institutions have the same organiza- 
tion. We certainly had one at the University of California many 
years ago, and I have no doubt many others had. And I believe 
the solution of this problem in the universities is to make the 
student take care of himself, and to aid him with most wise and 
carefully thought out assistance. 


PRESIDENT Epwin E. Sparks, OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE.—I have listened with a great deal of interest to the discus- 
sion upon this topic, because I represent one of the smaller col- 
leges, and also because I should like to see the topic refined or 
reduced into, How shall we separate the Essentials from the Non- 
Essentials in Educational Life? Or how can we secure a more 
serious attitude toward what you and I regard as Educational 
Efficiency ? 

I believe the fact is that the student standard of educational 
efficiency is not the standard that you and I have as teachers. 
He measures his efficiency in an entirely different manner. You 
and I measure educational efficiency by pursuing a course of 
study, by passing examinations, by obtaining credits, and finally 
by being graduated from the institution, The student looks on his 
educational efficiency as being trained for life. I have had a boy 
argue with me, and he argued well, I am ‘happy to say, that to go 
out and give a negro minstrel show was just as good a training 
for educational efficiency as logic or rhetoric. Now, he thought 
he was right from his standpoint. A boy will argue that, if he can 
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get on an athletic team and win a game from another college, 
the fighting qualities thus developed and the training thus 
acquired are immeasurably more valuable to him than if he takes 
a good course in construction or works out some analysis in 
chemistry, because on the one side the task is theoretical, and 
on the other side it is practical. 

And the father is likely to take the same view. A father said 
to me not long since, “I don’t care whether’ the boy keeps up in 
his studies or not. I care not whether he graduates from your 
institution or not. What I sent him here for was to get a col- 
lege life.” He meant to get the spirit of the times, to get into 
the training of doing something, of shooting something or find- 
ing something or winning something, the spirit that is character- 
istic of the present time. 

And I am here to a certain extent to make a plea for the 
boy, to take into consideration somehow his standpoint of a 
greater educational efficiency. Briefly stated, the problem is how 
can we draw the line between what you and I regard as essentials 
and what he regards as essentials? 

I took not long ago a census through the deans—we have about 
eighteen hundred boys in the college over there in Pennsylvania 
and I took a census of those boys through some of the deans, 
asking them to pick out by lot a dozen fellows and find how much 
time they actually spent upon their studies. Now I am not here to 
boast, and I am very far from boasting, because the results were 
simply appalling from our standpoint of greater educational 
efficiency The side show seemed really to have, replaced the cir- 
cus. I found that one boy belonged to seven organizations, seven 
different college organizations; but he gave himself credit, 
because, he said, “I am eligible to ten more to which I don’t 
belong.” 

If you will simply take some kind of a census and find out 
just exactly how much time the student spends upon what you 
and I regard as the legitimate work of the college, and how 
much upon what he regards as the legitimate end of the college, 
then I believe we will come nearer solving the question, because 
the standards are not the same. Consequently, we must all 
hold on to the old ideas of what constitutes a course of study if 
we are to get our greater educational efficiency. 
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I am studying the problem, as I‘have it in my institution, and 
you are studying it in yours. The problem is not to get the dif- 
ferent standards harmonized, but to get the boy to realize the real 
essentials of life, as separated from the numerous non-essentials. 
The college boy now is the greatest entertainer of the age. The 
actor on the stage does not vie for the moment with the student; 
he is the great entertainer. He gets on the football team and 
his pictures appear in all the papers in impossible postures. 
Enterprising clothing manufacturers picture him in their adver- 
tisements. Pages are devoted to daily bulletins of the health of 
the teams. He organizes shows, goes out and gives musical en- 
tertainments. He is the great entertainer of the age. Ina way, he 
is making a great success from his standard of efficiency, but, 
unfortunately, it is not our standard of efficiency. 
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SECOND SESSION 


Friday, December 1, at 2.30 P. M. 


SHALL INDUSTRIAL OR VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS BE 
ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 


VICE-PROVOST JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The committee, which arranged the program, invited me to 
speak on the subject, “Shall Industrial or Vocational Subjects 
be Accepted for Admission to College?” Since accepting the 
invitation, I have made a careful study of the entrance require- 
ments of representative colleges throughout the United States, 
in regard to the position occupied in these requirements by voca- 
tional subjects. I find that the following subjects are taught in 
public high schools, and regarded as vocational subjects by 
colleges to which students from these high schools go after 
graduation: 

Drawing (freehand and mechanical), Shop-Work, Manual- 
Training, Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Stenography and Type- 
writing, Music, Domestic Science, Pedagogy, School Manage- 
ment, Wood-Work, Commercial Law, Methods and Management, 
Dairying, Horticulture. 

The following is a recent important statement concerning the 
modern high school and its work :— 

“The American high school is seeking to fulfil two distinct 
functions; (1) the preparation of the great mass of students for 
citizenship in a democracy; (2) the preparation of a minority— 
perhaps five per cent.—for college. The high school, it has been 
said, having essayed two tasks, falls between them; it 
may, by concentration on one group of studies, prepare a boy 
for a practical career; or it may, by concentration on a limited 
range of academic tasks, prepare a boy for college; but, it is 
urged, experience proves that it cannot do both, so long, of 
course, as the two do not more clearly coincide. 

“T wish, in contradistinction to this view, to express my firm 
conviction that both these objects can be compassed consistently 
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by the same secondary school, and that, futhermore, the same 
methods which make for efficiency in the preparation of boys 
and girls for college will also make for efficiency in the train- 
ing of boys and girls for their vocations. If, indeed, both high 
school and college are vitally related to social conditions and 
needs, it cannot be otherwise. Only, if one of the two is an arti- 
ficial structure, answering no deep or organic purpose, can the 
program which it sets up be out of relation ,with the activities 
pursued by the other. Assuredly this is not the case. Both 
high school and college subserve a single purpose, the prepara- 
tion of the American boy for the opportunities and responsibil- 
ities of the type of civilization which, as a nation we are endeavor- 
ing to establish. Not all can leave the school house at the same 
moment in order to take their places outside its walls. But the 
conception is nevertheless continuous, and those who stay longer 
under academic influences are not for that reason being equipped 
to take part in a fundamentally different life. The points in which 
careers differ are less fundamental than those in which they 
agree, and just this fundamental agreement gives the unity and 
wholeness which makes the ultimate task of high school and 
college one.” (Report of the Carnegie Foundation, 1910, p. 63.) 

“In the general movement now going on for the development 
of industrial and trade schools, two plans have been advocated. 
One is that trade instruction shall be incorporated directly into 
the school system of the country; in other words, that the high 
school itseif shall become, for those who desire to make it such, 
a trade school. The advocates of the other plan urge that trade 
instruction should be given in separate schools, these trade 
schools being articulated at the proper place with the general 
system of schools. 

“Tt seems likely that successfui trade instruction will in this 
country be brought about in both these ways, but at the same 
time it is well to remember that the system of general education 
of a country cannot be turned into a system of utilitarian schools 
without sacrificing the essential things for which a system of 
general education stands. The public school system of the United 
States is intended for the general training of children and youth 
in those studies which make for intelligence, for honesty, for 
industrious living, for patriotic devotion to their country, and 
for training in the social obligations of democracy. Into such a 
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school the study of agriculture may, for example, rightly be intro- 
duced, and become a helpful and useful study. But it will not 
be possible to change the school into an agricultural trade 
school without losing the essential things for which the public 
school stands. The same is equally true of other trade subjects, 
as for example shopwork. 

“The high school and the elementary school in America belong 
to a system of schools intended for the general education of the 
whole people. They may be enlarged and improved by including 
in their curricula studies which touch closely the lives of their 
pupils. They cannot, however, be turned into trade schools with- 
out sacrificing the main reason for which they exist.”—(Report 
of the Carnegie Foundation, 1910, pp. 77-78.) 

The following are some representative opinions concerning 
the relation of vocational subjects to college admission :— 

“T am not at all clear that the boy or girl who is to go no 
further than the high school seriously needs ‘for life’ courses in 
drawing, advanced chemistry, stenography and _ typewriting, 
rather than Latin and Greek It is my own belief that the list 
of subjects which we prescribe for admission to college are at 
least equal in their preparation for life to the more modern and 
vocational course which the high schools propose. 

“Household science, art, shop-work, commercial branches, 
elementary bookkeeping, advanced bookkeeping, etc, etc., seem 
to me to have no appropriate place in a scheme of education 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts.”—(Fredk. C. Ferry, 
Dean Williams College.) 

“T believe that college requirements should be confined to 
subjects necessary to the pursuance of an advanced education. 
For that reason, I do not believe that such subjects as household 
science or stenography and typewriting should be recognized 
for college admission.”—(Albert P. Walker, Headmaster, Girls’ 
High School, Boston.) 

“The lack of industrial and social perspective on the part of 
college graduates should be corrected by a high school educa- 
tion which deals with those matters that are of the greatest 
value to the largest number.’”—(Professor Otis W. Caldwell. 
University of Chicago.) 

“So far as the work of this college is concerned, and the 
work as I imagine it of some other colleges, it would be absurd 
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for us to accept handicraft, household sciences, bookkeeping, 
machine shop practice, pattern-making, forging, stenography and 
typewriting, etc., for entrance.”—(Eugene A. Noble, President 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md.) 

“T do not see how ‘vocational subjects-— if I may use that 
term—can be substituted for the standard subjects, to any very 
considerable extent.”—(Edw. H. Griffin, Dean of the College 
Faculty, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.) 

“It does seem to me that a boy who intends to be a bookkeep- 
er immediately on graduation from the high school, may prop- 
erly direct his high school course rather differently from a boy 
-who intends to be a clergyman, or a lawyer, or an electrical engi- 
neer.”—(Fredk. W. Hamilton, President Tufts College.) 

“Nearly all of the first-class western colleges accept work 
in manual training and domestic science, mechanical drawing, 
agriculture, etc. Some of them accept work in music 
and bookkeeping.”—(Howard A. Gass, State Superintendent of 
Education, Mo.) 

“In particular, stenography, typewriting, and bookkeeping are 
with us so thoroughly established that they are in all ways an 
equivalent of subjects now recognized by the colleges.”—(E. 
W. Butterfield, Prin. Dover High School, N. H.) 

“T am perfectly satisfied in my own mind that manual train- 
ing work when carried on in the right way is helpful in the 
mental as well as in the manual development of students.’— 
(Chas. S. Howe, President Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 

“If we are to accept skill in manipulating a typewriter for 
admission to college, should we not accept skill in using the 
sewing machine or in operating a trolley car? I believe there 
is a good deal more education gained in operating an electric 
car than in operating a typewriter, but how can we estimate 
the amount of education thus gained?”—(Rev. Wm. H. P. 
Faunce, President Brown University, R. I.) 

These opinions are quoted from a recent pamphlet, “The Ar- 
ticulation of High School and College.” 

There are several very distinct questions which might be 
discussed in this connection, but the topic, as worded by the 
committee, makes use of the word “accepted,” rather than the 
word “required.” I do not know whether this distinction was 
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made intentionally. We are not concerned at this time specifi- 
cally wth the question, shall vocational subjects constitute a part 
of the curriculum of the public high school or the 
private preparatory school, from both of which colleges 
colleges draw their students. .Nor are we concerned with the 
relative merits of vocational and non-vocational subjects in- 
cluded in the curriculum of such schools. Nor are we concerned 
with the question, shall vocational subjects be required for ad- 
mission to college. 

The following are some important general facts concerning 
the place actually held by so-called vocational subjects in the re- 
quirements for admission to a considerable number of repre- 
sentative colleges and universities. 

The following universities and colleges accept vocational sub- 
jects, to a greater or less extent, as part of the preparation 
for college: Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, California, Maine, 
Lehigh, Colorado, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Oregon, Cincin- 
nati, Pennsylvania State College, Wisconsin, Louisiana, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Washington (State), Idaho, North Dakota, Ohio, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Michigan, Virginia. 

The following institutions do not include vocational subjects 
among their admission subjects: The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Amherst, Williams, 
Mississippi, lowa, Indiana. 

These lists, while not exhaustive, are fairly representative 
of the present attitude of colleges towards vocational subjects for 
admission. 

The investigation which I have made shows: (1) That vo- 
cational subjects are accepted for admission by a majority of 
colleges and universities in the United States; (2) No voca- 
tional subject is “required,” I think, for admission to any course 
in any college in the United States; (3) An inference from these 
two facts, that no college regards the so-called vocational sub- 
jects, as taught in high schools or preparatory schools, as “es- 
sential” to the taking up of the various courses now offered 
in colleges or universities. Even engineering schools do not regard 
a preliminary knowledge of shop-work and mechanical draw- 
ing as essential to candidates for admission. Some do not regard 
it as even desirable, because so often taught in schools differently 
from in college. The situation throughout the country is, I 
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think, as follows: All colleges include among admission subjects 
a certain amount of work in English, Mathematics, History, and 
Foreign Languages—ancient or modern. Many, but not all, 
colleges include among the required subjects a physical science 
—usually either physics or chemistry. In cases in which the 
total requirements! for admission are not represented by the 
subjects mentioned, a supplementary list is added, from which 
the candidate must offer a sufficient amount of work to complete 
the required total of units. Entrance subjects are divided, there- 
fore, into two classes: (1) Subjects that “must” be offered; 
(2) Additional subjects that “may” be offered. Practically, the 
only instances in which a subject from the second list may take 
the place of a subject in the first list are to be found in the re- 
quirements of several institutions, which permit a candidate to 
offer subjects from the accepted list in lieu of a second foreign 
language from the required list. (See also Report of Commit- 
tee on Articulation, p. 7, Par. 4a, and p. 5.) 

The modifications of the curriculum of the public high school, 
rendered necessary by the ‘pressure of modern life and 
by the necessity of introducing the boy or girl to as many 
useful subjects as possible during school years, has compelled 
colleges to modify their entrance requirements, in order that there 
may be no unnecessary difficulty in the transition from the high 
school to the college. With few exceptions, colleges in general 
do not yet offer courses which are properly a continuation of the 
vocational courses offered in the high schools. Many vocational 
courses are completed in school. The vocational course, as 
taught in the school, is, therefore, regarded at present by the 
college as a part of a total training which it is desirable for a 
prospective freshman to have had. The wide range of sub- 
jects represented in the “accepted” list, as distinguished from the 
“required” list, at most colleges seems to indicate that colleges 
really do not care what a student studies in school, in addition 
to the required subjects, provided he is able to demonstrate the 
fact that his time has been devoted to systematic study of some 
kind. The University of Maine practically says so. Its cata- 
logue states: “Candidates for admission to the B. S. Course, who 
are well prepared in all the required subjects, but whose high 
school course has included other subjects, instead of some of 
the electives mentioned above, will be allowed to substitute any 
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subjects that will furnish a real equivalent. Eachi case of 
such proposed substitution will be considered upon its merits.” 
The training of the hand in the manual-training subjects is 
valuable to a prospective student, as is also a knowledge of 
drawing, cooking and dressmaking, often simply because they 
teach order, punctuality, faithful and prompt performance of a 
task, how to concentrate attention, etc.; but probably no one will 
attempt to prove that the training derived from skill in any one 
of these subjects is the same kind of training as that derived 
from a study of Latin or mathematics. 

I have endeavored to state the general position occupied by 
vocational subjects, in their relation to college entrance. Mere 
expressions of personal opinion are frequently of little value, and 
this is probably so in the present instance, but I cannot re- 
frain from saying that more depends on the teacher than on the 
subject, when we are aiming at the development of the student’s 
mind or the cultivating of his power of thinking clearly, as well 
as at the imparting of categorical knowledge. Any subject, 
properly taught, should result in a considerable increase of mental 
efficiency on the part of the student. Any one of the the sub- 
jects from the so-called “required list’ of the colleges may, if 
poorly taught, fail to give results in the way of increased mental 
efficiency equal to those obtained by the skilful teacher of a voca- 
tional subject. Assuming that both classes of subjects are equal- 
ly well-taught, the results obtained should be recognized by in- 
stitutions of higher learning, to which the student desires to pro- 
ceed. Vocational subjects in themselves have much to com- 
mend them, and are necessary, and as means of culture may be 
of the greatest value, when taught by the right kind of teachers. 
That they can ever supplant the subjects now included on the 
“required list” is not, I think, at all likely, unless entirely new 
courses are established in colleges ; but that they will be assigned 
a higher place in regard to educational value as the years go on, 
and as they are better taught, is altogether likely. Colleges 
may in time come to require of candidates a certain amount of 
the kind of training to be derived from vocational subjects, not, 
perhaps, because they “are” vocational, but because of the kind of 
training they give. 
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SHALL INDUSTRIAL OR VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
BE ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 





MR, A. D. DEAN, CHIEF OF DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
STATE OF NEW YORK EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


If the high school and college subserves that single purpose 
“the preparation of American youth for the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the type of civilization which as a nation 
we are attempting to establish,” to quote from Dr. Penniman’s 
paper, it is clear that vocational courses must be offered in the 
free high school. The college may or may not see fit to 
recognize these courses, but the high schools will continue 
to offer them and the college should give consideration to the 
importance of their value in public secondary education. This 
consideration may be expressed in either of two ways: (a) re- 
quire for admission, such subjects as are primarily liberal 
and which occupy only about two-thirds of the student’s time 
and examine the candidate on these subjects leaving free about 
one-third of the student’s time for the carrying out of a definite 
scheme of studies, which have vocational direction, or (b), ac- 
cept for admission certain vocational subjects when properly 
taught and when they have not occupied more than X per cent. 
of the student’s time. 

It is evident from the paper just presented that many college 
men who responded to questions propounded by Dr. Penniman 
are in need of a clearer conception of the possibilities of voca- 
tional subjects as a means of intellectual growth. While we may 
conform to prevailing usuage of terms and may speak of a 
division of subjects into those “primarily liberal” and those 
“primarily vocational,” as a matter of fact, there should not be 
drawn such sharp lines of distinction. If such lines are drawn 
and are worthy of such distinct demarkation we may rest 
assured that the first group of studies is not truly cultural and 
the second group not truly vocational and that neither belong 
in a system of secondary education. 

I offer no apology for any apparent diversion from the subject 
under discussion in view of the fact that it is quite evident that 
some good people are confusing trolley car control with elec- 
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trical laboratory instruction, the beating of eggs with household 
management, the pounding of iron with a study of tensile strength 
of materials, of hat trimming with study of design and appro- 
priate use of color. 

I am of the conviction that an adequate treatment in our 
secondary schools of those industries which enter into the 
life of our people would almost cover a whole system of 
education. In fact, education means one continuous and well- 
ordered relationship with the body of -knowledge and the 
activities involved in the sciences, arts and resulting philosophy 
of life, which the vocational subjects may comprehend and 
create. 

It rests largely with the teachers of these subjects to impress 
upon their students the inferences to be drawn from this work 
as to the economic and social values of processes and results, 
the ethics involved in points of view, regarding work and 
workers, and the historic development of industries leading to 
intelligent interest in present industrial conditions. I regret 
that at present the trade side of the work absorbs the time 
of teacher and student. A better appreciation is needed of the 
educational value of vocational work, not only by college authori- 
ties but also by those engaged in vocational work. 

The discussion of the problem of introducing into a high 
school system industrial courses which are really vocational, 
and worthy of consideration by college authorities requires 
a brief survey of the present high school situation in order that 
we may see how the newer work may fit into the older and more 
established. The high school has been enriching its curriculum 
by the addition of new subjects and so-called courses. Pupils 
taking the newer subjects have been expected to carry the older 
subjects as well, with the result, it is claimed, that the school 
is teaching at one time too many subjects to the same pupil. 
Every subject now in the curriculum has its strong advocates 
and they are undoubtedly sound in their arguments for the 
retention of the particular subject in which they are interested. 
It has been claimed that the high school period is only the 
testing time, the time for trying out different powers and the 
time for forming life purposes. A feeling has been growing, 
however, that this period may very properly make a start along 
the line of a life purpose when once formed, bearing in mind 
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that a final choice of purpose should not be forced upon the 
pupil at the beginning of his high school career; but if he does 
make a choice, there should be ample opportunities for readjust- 
ment later in the high school course. 

The spirit which prompts these statements is most commend- 
able. The only difficulty in the way of carrying them out 
appears to be that inherited notions, the background of college- 
trained teachers, and the subject matter in textbooks, are not yet 
in the position to make the high school really democratic. 
To illustrate, every school man belives that the scheme of 
vocational studies should be so developed that a boy can 
change his mind and prepare for college. This he considers a 
democratic proposition and commends the breadth of view 
which prompts it. But unfortunately many people would not 
recognize as equally democratic the converse of the proposition 
that traditional courses be so modified that a pupil could 
change his mind from an attendance at a higher school and 
prepare for a definite vocation. Again, everyone believes in 
testing and trying out pupils—testing and trying out for college 
entrance—and then fitting them for college by a rigid and 
well-defined course; but to test and try out for trade and indus- 
try and to fit pupils for them is a bit beyond the imagination 
of some. Let us practice democracy, as well as preach it. 

One of the bugbears to introducing vocational training is 
the question of its relation to liberal training. It was formerly 
assumed, and is still maintained by some that for the high 
school period liberal training should precede the vocational. 
The great question now seems to be, which shall take preced- 
ence? 

Education is intended for service. All education is to prepare 
one for the vocation of living and living well. This means 
training for individual usefulness. The so-called liberal studies 
have social significance, and the pupil who pursues both the 
liberal and the vocational sees the relation of his own work 
to the work of others and to the welfare of society. To give 
liberal training without its vocational direction is to make word 
parrots. On the other hand, to give vocational training without 
its accompaniment of liberal studies is to train people to use 
their hands without their heads, to lead narrow lives and to 
work selfishly for a full pocketbook, and not for common good. 
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The business of vocational training is not only to help the 
individual in his struggle for life, but also the world in its 
effort to rise above the struggle for life. 

The American high school is offered unbounded opportunity 
as a contributor to our democratic institutions. It is a unique 
institution. It has the best of intentions to offer an open door 
for all. In this idea it is absolutely sound. In working out 
its ideal it has, however, often times unconsciously catered to a 
single interest—the college preparatory group. This has been 
a natural error, due partly to an inheritance of traditions and 
partly to the fact that it is the path of least resistance to fit 
pupils for a set of college requirements which are definitely 
formulated on a catalog page with suggested list of textbooks 
and with teachers fresh from the college to instruct. 

It is a common saying that the high school should “fit for 
life.’ But what are the requirements of life? There is appar- 
ently a difference of opinion. The manufacturer states that 
he needs industrial intelligence, skill, capacity for work and 
practical applications of science and mathematics; the head of 
a department store says that he needs people who can add 
correctly, be polite to customers, and who are prompt to return 
at close of lunch time; the man who toils with his hands wants 
his boy to have an education so that he will not have to work 
as hard as he did; the farmer wants every boy, except his own, 
to stay on the farm; the hardworking mother wants her girl 
to finish her schooling and be a lady. Anyone can see that 
it is much easier for schoolmen to lay out a course preparing 
for college than it is to adjust all the varied notions of school 
patrons who have little conception of what a school should 
really do to prepare for efficient living. But, nevertheless, there 
are some definite requirements of trade and industry and they are 
as definite as those of the college if we will but put our hearts 
and heads into seeking them. 

The N. Y. State Education Department proposes a plan 
by which an average high school now teaching college pre- 
paratory, commercial, industrial and homemaking subjects can 
economically and effectively develop courses of instruction along 
the lines suggested by the academic syllabus which shall have 
a well-blended liberal and vocational training. Instead of these 
schools offering commercial, industrial and homemaking 
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subjects it is proposed that they offer well defined courses for 
pupils who seek different destinations. A certain amount of 
the work will be common to all these courses and will consist 
of the prescribed studies which are deemed essential to a sound 
and symmetrical education and which, under normal conditions, 
should be prescribed for all pupils in a secondary school. These 
prescribed studies are English for four years, English history, 
American history with civics, algebra and plane geometry, 
biology and physics. Another division consists of such elective 
subjects as may be necessary for pupils seeking different des- 
tinations. 

In general it may be said that any high school curriculum 
should be considered from three points of view. (1) Its 
socializing influence on its members. It will include those sub- 
jects which directly assist one people speaking one language, to 
work effectively and understandingly with common motives to- 
ward a united public opinion for improving the conditions of 
a unified society. (2) The introduction of those disciplinary 
studies which develop reasoning ability. Such studies oftentimes 
may be more valuable even educationally in developing the reas- 
oning faculty if they have a direct bearing upon ,some definite 
activities within the school or within the experience of the 
pupil. (3) A group of electives which try out the different 
powers and test the capacities of individuals. After the test has 
been made and a decision reached this group presumes that a 
student will elect some one which leads to a distinct destina- 
tion. 

1. The subject of music and physical training and the social 
activities of school plays and athletics should be open to all 
pupils irrespective of course elected or probable destination. 
The subjects of English and history should also be taken by 
all pupils from practically the same viewpoint. Unfortunately, 
the college requirements, the present textbooks and the in- 
heritance of methods of teaching and other traditions make it 
difficult to offer a sane and reasonable course in these sub- 
jects. The English should have as its entire aim the develop- 
ment of the power to write, read and speak intelligently the 
native tongue and to be able and willing to read, understand- 
ingly, good books in the days when the formal education is 
finished. The history should contribute toward making a 
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thoughtful and efficient citizen in a democracy. Unfortunately, 
at present too much emphasis is placed upon the political side 
of history and not enough on its social and industrial phases. 
Some good people advocate shop English, business English, in- 
dustrial history and agricultural history. One might as well 
talk about plumbers’ English or farmers’ English; carpenters’ 
history or lawyers’ history. It is granted that the farmer has 
the need for a vocabulary somewhat distinct from the plumber, 
and that the lawyer my require in his profession the use of terms 
different than the carpenter; but apart from the special vocabu- 
lary every man should be able to talk with his neighbor in the 
best English at his command and he should be understood by 
his listener. The history of agriculture is the history of industry. 
One cannot study the industrial revolution period without at 
once touching directly upon the question of the organization 
—or, rather, the lack of organization—of the agricultural inter- 
ests of England at that period. The history of agriculture and 
the history of industry as such, belong to special technical 
schools ; they have no place in the American high school. There 
is no reason for differentiating the general courses in English 
and history for groups of pupils which have a different desti- 
nation in view. 

2. The disciplinary subjects of mathematics and science have 
been given in their traditional order for years. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that they have relied almost entirely upon their 
disciplinary value. They have many practical applications to 
industrial activities; but it has been useless to attempt to make 
these applications when pupils had no knowledge of the indus- 
trial arts to which they might be applied. To attempt to solve 
problems of cutting speeds of a milling machine or the breaking 
strength of iron beams when the class was made up of both 
boys and girls to whom such terms were absolutely outside of 
their experience, would indeed be futile. Some commendable 
correlation has been made between mathematics and physics, and 
this is good pedagogy. But to fill up a course of mathematics 
with so-called practical problems relating to machines, beams, 
castings, speeds of machines, etc., when these subjects are 
foreign to the pupil, is absurd. The same point may well be 
emphasized with reference to science. So long as the school 
has no activities to which the science work might relate itself, 
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just so long it must be, and had better be, abstract, or at least 
only attempt to touch those activities common to the out-of-school 
experience of both boys and girls. However, the moment ‘that 
vocational activities are introduced in the school the subjects of 
mathematics and science offer genuine and effective means of 
application to the requirements of trade and industry. 

These subjects should be differentiated according to the proba- 
ble destination and prevailing interests as expressed in the dif- 
ferent elective groups of courses. It must, however, be kept in 
mind that every pupil must build his applied mathematics and 
science upon a strong’ but simple foundation of fundamental prin- 
ciples. For example, the solving of simple equations must be 
mastered before the application to shopwork can be expected, and 
a knowledge of some chemical reactions is needed before an 
agricultural pupil can develop the reasons for applying lime to 
a sour soil. But to hold a country boy to a purely abstract ex- 
periment, such as capillary attraction, without making its ap- 
plication to capacity of soil to take up and hold water is not 
good pedagogy. Anyone who believes that an argand lamp 
chimney, a tank of water, a bit of cheese cloth, and a few hand- 
fuls of soil arranged to illustrate capillary attraction as applied 
to soil problems, has not the “educational value” of the same 
scientific fact when used in connection with a small bored glass 
tube, a beaker of water and a colored liquid, is neither a good 
pedagogue nor a man of breadth of view. 

After the pupil has a fair grounding in the fundamentals of 
mathematics and, science he should be expected to follow a line 
of mathematics which leads to a destination and which has a 
strong enough motive back of it to furnish interest and incentive. 
These subjects must appeal to sex distinction, as well as to des- 
tinations. The requirements in advanced mathematics for ad- 
mission to college furnish in themselves an incentive which is 
lacking for pupils who have no intention of entering a ‘higher 
institution. An equally valuable incentive for the latter class of 
pupils may be furnished through the practical applications of 
mathematics and science to the vocational studies of the chosen 


course. 

For the most effective results to be attained by taking these 
subjects, either from the standpoint of mental development or 
direct usefulness, it is important that they be differentiated ac- 
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cording to sex. The life interests of the majority of girls is 
different from that of boys. It is not a question of the mental 
ability of the former. Undoubtedly they do as well as boys; in 
some subjects they do better. It is rather a question of what 
is best for them in view of the fact that they do not generally 
become engineers, draughtsmen, or scientists. They will deal, in 
all likelihood, with the problem of home management. Previous 
to marriage they will earn their living im store and office. Home- 
making is a business. Applications of scientific knowledge to 
this vocation are ever increasing. To continue to teach boys 
and girls in the same class in physics when the major part of 
the work is directed toward what constitutes the elements of 
mechanical and electrical engineering, is rather inappropriate, 
to say the least. Machine screws, levers, cams, hydraulic rams, 
gas engines, motors, and electric formulas are hardly topics 
which concern the probable home environment and are not equal 
in usefulness and concrete applications of scientific principles 
to those topics which might be developed from a strong course 
in household physics. The field of household chemistry is even 
broader and on a foundation of general chemistry there could 
easily be built courses in textile dyeing, food chemistry, and 
household sanitation. Instead of higher mathematics, courses in 
household accounts and elementary bookkeeping might be sub- 
stituted. The management of a home, touching as it does in 
these days mail order houses, public service companies, banks, 
postal orders, department stores, etc., is a business in itself. 

3. A group of electives should be offered in accordance with 
the probable destination of the pupil. To the. liberalizing and 
disciplinary group of studies of English, mathematics, history 
and science will be added a foreign language for pupils seeking 
admission to colleges. To the socializing studies, the disciplinary 
and vocationally directed subjects of mathematics and science 
for those completing their schooling with the high school, will 
be added subjects directly vocational. The “commercial purpose” 
course will naturally have strong courses in the subjects of book- 
keeping, typewriting, business writing, commercial geography, 
and shorthand. The “industrial and agricultural purpose” 
courses have intensive courses in the agricultural and musical 
arts and drawing. The “homemaking purpose” course is round- 
ed out with strong courses in domestic science and art, house- 
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hold decoration, sanitation, and personal hygiene. It cannot be 
emphasized too often that a vocational course does not consist 
merely of vocational subjects thrown at random into a high 
school system. The vocational purpose must be satisfied by a 
definite course. 

No one is willing to say that it is a waste of time for a boy 
in the college preparatory group to elect some handwork, but 
a better time to gain the most effective educational value from 
this subject is when the boy is in the seventh and eighth grades. 
To take shopwork without accompanying it with strong courses 
in mechanical drawing, related science and mathematics is to 
overlook the educational importance of true educational hand- 
work in the secondary school. A _ line of shopwork 
which merely consists of making a few articles of furniture, 
which simply trains skill of hand, and which has nothing to 
do with vocational direction or with other school studies, has 
not the educational value to which the high school boy is en- 
titled. Of course we are considering that handwork in secondary 
schools is to have educational value. If it is given merely to 
gain credits or to keep the boy busy or happy or out of mischief, 
then, of course, serious educational questions of how to make 
the manual arts really effective, have no place in this discussion. 

Some work in drawing may be advisable for pupils, but in 
common with the manual arts, the best results from the stand- 
point of mind development for the majority of pupils are ob- 
tained when this subject is given in the elementary grades. The 
high school pupil should approach the study of drawing from 
one of two standpoints: (1) its relation to the development of the 
race as expressed in its architecture, its sculpture and its paint- 
ings; in this way it becomes a course in art appreciation, or as 
a handmaid to the study of Greek, Roman or medieval life; or 
(2) its relation to the productive industries as they exist today. 
The first ideal has been but little tried. It is worthy of consid- 
eration if drawing is to have cultural value and take rank with 
language and history. The second ideal is now being approach- 
ed. Courses are being developed in household decoration, the 
domestic arts of millinery and homemaking, machine design, 
house planning, farm buildings, drawing, farm mechanics, etc. 
The commercial group should have some work in drawing. 
Good advertising matter; attractive placing of goods for ready 
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sale, and color schemes for store decoration are essential con- 
siderations in store management and should be a direct appli- 
cation of good taste and design as taught in special drawing 
course for the commercial group. 

The study of agriculture, mechanic arts and homemaking 
may be made in the secondary school a serious business; that 
it sometimes fails to be is a matter of deep concern. It should 
be more than the sawing of boards, the cooking of materials 
or the grafting of trees. The pupil of secondary school age 
is entitled to an education befitting this period of development. 
But the evil will not be remedied either by ridiculing the value 
of these vocational studies or by recognizing only the so-called 
cultural studies as having training value. We are dealing with 
a tremendous educational problem. To repeat again the pur- 
pose as stated at the outset “the preparation of American youth 
for the opportunities and responsibilities of the type of civil- 
ization which as a nation we are attempting to establish. If this 
statement means anything it involves industrial efficiency, effect- 
iveness in home management, sound health, efficient motherhood, 
wholesome morals, development of ideals and even a larger 
pay envelope. 

To ignore vocational education or what is equally disas- 
trous to think of vocational studies as something apart from other 
school studies will work a great harm to the public high school. 
Just a word to illustrate the possibilities of mental development 
in a proper treatment of vocational work in the secondary 
school. I will select explanatory notes from what seems to 
me to be a superior course of study in foundry work. “In the 
design to the pattern, the student must consider the use to which 
the casting is to be put. This brings in the question of strength 
and involves calculations and tests under working conditions. 
He studies the subject of mixing metals and compares the iron 
casting with the steel casting. He inquires into the present 
methods of ascertaining why patterns are so carefully designed 
and redesigned for the casting of model machines and seeks 
to improve upon these methods . . . .” Or again an il- 
lustration from household economics “the sources of food, 
clothing and shelter materials, their cultivation, manufacture 
and transportation are legitimately in the field of commercial 
geography, the development of all industries is intimately related 
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to the history of people and countries if that phase of social life 
is studied as well as the political history . . A general under- 
standing and appreciation of the dignity and interest attached 
to household activities will come through a knowledge on the 
part of every school girl of the laws which interpret the process- 
es and materials used in the home. . . . There will be 
aroused in her a permanent interest in the organized industries 
with which the household industries ar closely connected. 

In this inter dependence and relationship thereby established is 
the possibility for studying the ethical bearings of woman’s 
work. . 

Vocational studies need to be directed toward lines of educa- 
tional usefulness. Those in charge of college entrance may 
stand aloof and ignore the knock on the door or they may welcome 
the endeavor of the public high school to meet “the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of the type of civilization” which we 
all desire. But whatever the outcome the high school must do 
the larger work thrust upon it by the demands of a newer civil- 
ization and I, for one, welcome every attempt from any source 
to organize the vocational activities of the secondary 
school so that a definite and continuous line of such studies may 
be established. Let the character of the vocational work be 
such that the student will live and grow in a thinking as well 
as a mechanical atmosphere. Minimize mere manual dex- 
terity, but give every student enough handwork in every shop 
and laboratory process essential to technical practice. 

Enrich every shop and laboratory course with lectures, 
demonstrations, investigations, experiments and tests which 
will give the students a wide-angle view of the shop, a laboratory 
and its possibilities as a part of a vocational direction toward 
a life of usefulness in a democracy of individual usefulness and 
personal worth. 
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THE COMBINATION OF CERTIFICATE AND EX- 
AMINATION SYSTEMS. 


DEAN JAMES R. ANGELL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


. 


The history of college entrance requirements in the United 
States is one of relative quiet and peace until the rapid develop- 
ment of the public school system of the Middle West and the 
appearance of the great State universities. So long as the 
secondary schools had substantially no function, but that of 
preparing students for college, the problems were relatively 
simple and the right of the college to dictate what should be 
done in the preparatory course was rarely questioned. 

The situation today is of quite another character. The public 
education system, in the west at least, presents us a unified 
organization with the kindergarten at one end and the graduate 
or professional school at the other. The system being a unit, 
its parts naturally hang together and the certificate which wit- 
nesses the completion of one portion of the curriculum leads 
without more ado to entrance upon the next stage. 

Fact and theory, however, are somewhat at outs, even here. 
In such a system the University may, and in point of fact 
does, lay down the standards to which the school must conform 
if its graduates are to be received into the University. But the 
school is primarily accountable to the demands of its own com- 
munity and in ever increasing degree is conforming its 
curricula to the apparent needs of this immediate constituency— 
in particular to that part of it which often has no purpose to 
go to college. Moreover, this same high school is evincing a 
most active disposition to extend its work one or two years 
beyond the point at which the college nominally begins its 
labors. Evidently, therefore, it is not all skittles and beer even 
for the state university resting upon the certificating public high 
school. 

The comfortable theory on which, until recently, we have for the 
most part proceeded in this country, is that that education which 
best fits for college is also that best for the boy who does not 
go to college. This tenet has been regarded by many of our 
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college authorities as a profound and almost sacred truth, by 
others, as an interesting truism, and by many school men 
as merely an entertaining jest. It is easy to see why a college 
which designates with great rigidity the preparatory course of 
its students should feel under obligation to defend the sanctity of 
this position. It is also easy to understand why the public school 
men, alive to the obligations of the high school to community 
life, should regard the practical application of the doctrine as of- 
ten ridiculous. Whether the principal be true or false, it is 
quite clear that in all but a very few of our colleges, the gen- 
eral trend is toward permitting a material increase in the flex- 
ibility of the preparatory course. Certainly the schools are now 
given far greater latitude than was formerly the case and as a 
result they are able to work out their own ideals without thereby 
debarring their students from the possibility of entering college. 

In the last analysis practically all these problems reduce to 
the question of one’s conception of the function of the college 
on the one hand and the secondary school on the other. Cer- 
tainly no solution will ever be satisfactory which does not view 
the situation in the largest possible way, with full regard to the 
prodigious complexity of modern life and to the consequent 
necessity for almost unlimited range, variety and flexibility in its 
educational arrangements. 


II. 


In theory college entrance examinations have served two prin- 
cipal functions. They have been designed primarily to sort out 
the scholarly sheep from the ignorant goats. Incidentally they 
have afforded to schools a tangible criterion of the quality of 
work actually demanded by the college. In practice, both of 
these functions have often gone astray. The unfit student has 
by hook or by crook, crowded under or over or through the 
examination bars, frequently staggering under a burden of con- 
ditions; the fit student has occasionally fallen by the way, and 
the schools in interpreting the demands of the college, have 
sometimes been led to follow after strange gods unknown in the 
pantheon of rational education. By tinkering it here and patch- 
ing it there the system had been rendered moderately seaworthy, 
when suddenly, and coincidently with the unprecedented de- 
velopment of the public high schools, the whole concern is found 
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to be leaking and in imminent danger of foundering. We are in- 
vited today to consider briefly certain substitutes which have 
been proposed and certain modifications which have already been 
put into operation. 

Let us at the outset distinguish clearly between two closely re- 
lated but nevertheless independent and distinct issues. The first 
of these has to do with the influence which thie college exer- 
cises over the curricula of the school by demanding that this, 
that and the other study shall be pursued for such a length of 
time and in such a specified manner. The other is concerned 
with the devices by which the college undertakes to test whether 
or not these demands have been satisfactorily met. When the 
distinction is stated thus baldly the two things appear obviously 
separate. But in many discussions of the merits and defects of 
entrance systems, the two are confused, or at least treated as 
substantially synonymous. In the considerations herewith 
offered I shall have in mind the latter of these problems, i. e., the 
immediate methods of determining fitness for entrance into col- 
lege. 

A casual inspection of the field makes it clear that we can 
readily distinguish three main schemes or systems by which the 
college decides what applicants it will receive. There is first, the 
outright old-fashioned examination system, under which the can. 
didate presents himself prepared to undergo tests covering cer- 
tain specifically designated subjects. There is second, the certi- 
ficate system in accordance with which certain approved schools 
are permitted to enter their graduates without examination. 
Sometimes this privilege is contingent upon the student securing 
a grade distinctly higher than that necessary to receive the 
diploma of the school. There is third, the system of combined 
examination and certification, of which at least three variant 
forms are known to the writer.* 


*Note—The author understands that ,the authorities of one 
at least of the institutions to be mentioned resent vigorously the 
implication that their plan involves the certificate system in any 
way whatever. All three of the universities referred to may 
share in this contention. The classification here employed must 
therefore be understood as purely individualistic. The reader 
may judge for himself how far it is justified 
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The first is that represented by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It may be described as a denaturized certificate system. 
It will be discussed somewhat more fully at a later point. But 
in substance it consists in the scrutinizing of the candidate’s 
school record by a committee of the faculty, authorized to accept 
the record of any or all of the preparatory work in lieu of an 
examination. The next is that of Columbia University, which 
by contrast may be described as a denaturized examination sys- 
tem. Under this system a candidate goes through all the motions 
of an examination, but after he has completed them, a special 
committee or a special officer, considering the results of the 
examination in conjunction with all the data available from the 
school and elsewhere, may grant entrance to a student who 
has failed in the examination test and deny it to one who has 
succeeded. This system also will be briefly considered at a later 
point. There is finally the new Harvard system which appears 
to be a sort of limited liability device, in accordance with which 
the student submits certain samples of his intellectual wares for 
examination and presents for the remainder of his justification 
the credentials of his school work. Before entering upon a 
discussion of these more recent inventions the writer would beg 
indulgence for a few comments upon the three main types of 
entrance systems now in vogue, for the situation to be understood 
requires the perspective thus afforded, and first the examination 
system. 

The most remarkable things are found true of this system. 
A scheme designed in the first instance to serve the innocent 
purpose of informing the college authorities whether a given lad 
may properly cast in his lot with the college, is discovered to 
be operating so as to produce all sorts of unwelcome secondary 
consequences. It may, for instance, occasion a highly specialized 
and circumscribed patronage, one from which many valuable 
elements are lacking. At least this appears to be true where 
the system is brought into competition with the certification 
plan. Thus Harvard College finds herself drawing her students 
increasingly from New England, with only meagre representa- 
tion in the patronage of students from remoter parts of the 
country. Rightly or wrongly she attributes this fact to her en- 
trance examination system, and forthwith proceeds to amend 
it. Furthermore, under the influence of the examination system, 
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with the specifications for preparatory work which this has 
carried with it, a class of schools has grown up whose exclusive 
function it is to train students for college. The curricula of 
such schools are aimed solely at this end, and their authorities 
become weatherwise im college entrance examinations to a 
degree that is fairly weird. Needless to say, these are almost ex- 
clusively private institutions, catering to a relatively wealthy 
constituency. In the nature of the case such schools are es- 
sentially obliged to abandon the larger part of their intellectual 
independence, they make but little contribution to the solu- 
tion of the broader problems of secondary education, and in gen- 
eral they are likely to take on an educationally parasitic hue. This 
is not to deny the conspicuous virtues possessed by the best of 
them. 

Again, this system so innocent in its intent, so pregnant of the 
unexpected, has brought in its train the professional coach, 
with his uncanny skill in safely guiding the veriest blockhead 
through the tortuous catacombs of college examinations. He 
is familiar with every trail in darkest Calculus, and the Alpine 
passes of Greek prose and Latin Grammar contain no terrors 
for him. He is a specialist beside whom the ordinary college 
professor appears a green, raw amateur. 

Most disheartening of all, the system fails in a distressing 
number of cases to serve its major purpose. The well coached 
scalawag may get through only to be cast into outer darkness 
again at the end of six months or a year, whereas now and 
again the competent lad falls by the wayside, to the common 
disadvantage of both himself and the college. 

Over against these troubles—and we might ‘have men- 
tioned many more—must be set certain of the claims entered 
by the advocates of an examination system in its favor. In 
the first instance it is urged that the college should be the 
sole arbiter of the fitness or unfitness of candidates for 
admission and that only under the examination plan is its dignity 
and autonomy adequately protected. In the second place it is 
said to be eminently wholesome for the student to be obliged 
to meet a severe test set in a purely objective way by disinter- 
ested and competent persons, who have not supervised his 
preparatory work. In the third place. it is alleged that the 
system is stimulating to schools in that they know that their 
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work will be judged rigorously not in accord with its pre- 
tensions, but in accord with its actual accomplishment in the 
training of students. These accomplishments can be tested by 
any fair examination, so runs the argument. 

The plea that only under the examination system can the 
college preserve independence of action is essentially specious 
and is generally put forward only when it is desired to make 
a comparison unfavorable to the certificate system. No college 
contracts to accept the certificate of a given school to the end of 
time and the crack of doom, regardless of the conduct of the 
school. Approval is given subject to certain obvious limita- 
tions and is revocable at will. The college temporarily delegates 
its authority as it may in the case of an examination conducted 
for example by a general board, like that of the association here 
gathered. If the privilege be abused, it may be withdrawn. 
The situation is in many ways parallel to that of entrance into 
a graduate school upon presentation of the diploma of a reput- 
able college. The autonomy of a college which could be seri- 
ously shaken by such a temporary delegation of its rights must 
be a highly fragile and delicate affair. 

We are all familiar with the changes which our college presi- 
dents ring on the tonic effect of college examinations, provided 
they preside over institutions which admit by this system. The 
president of Harvard University for example, speaks of the 
necessity of feeding our young eaglets strong meat—the meat 
in this case being put up in the form of examinations. The presi- 
dent of Columbia University refers to the examination sys- 
tem as affording an admirable foretaste of the rigors, not to say 
horrors, of later life. From all sides, we are assured that en- 
trance examinations tend to breed a peculiarly self-reliant and 
courageous strain in the candidates. However this may be, 
there can be no question that most of the victims are well scared 
before they get through. The general virtues claimed for ex- 
aminations of all sorts are especially predicated of this variety, 
set by strangers in a strange place. 

At this juncture the issue is likely to become a trifle confused : 
Arguments which if valid apply to examinations in general are 
brought forward as peculiarly applicabld to the examination 
used to determine eligibility for college entrance. One may free- 
ly admit the desirability of occassional examinations whether 
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conducted by the school authorities or by persons brought in 
from outside to discharge this special function, without being 
ready to agree that in view of all its other drawbacks, includ- 
ing the vast expenditure of time and energy, this single virtue is 
sufficient to justify the continuance of the examination entrance 
system. The whole level of discussion has too often been that 
of an attempt to weigh the immediate advantages and disad- 
vantages of a particular plan, rather than to orient the prob- 
lem in its larger relations to education as a whole. So long as 
the institution rather than the student, is made the unit of con- 
sideration, whether it be the secondary school, the college, or the 
professional school which is magnified, the outcome is sure to 
be short-sighted and warped. Moreover, such a method of at- 
tacking the problem is certain to create difficulties of an entirely 
factitious character. The mind of the student, whom we are at- 
tempting to educate, grows progressively from stage to stage. 
To treat it as though at a given time it ceased altogether one 
type of development, and forthwith began an entirely new type, 
is to do violence to the plain facts. If our institutions involve 
such abrupt transitions, such unoccupied lacunae, so much the 
worse for them. Fortunately for the interests at stake, an in- 
creasing sanity of judgment on the part of college authorities 
is abundantly shown in such measures as those taken at Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia and Harvard, to which reference was made 
a little since. 

In passing, however, let it be said that if one must have an 
examination system, experience would certainly seem to jus- 
tify the belief that it is best administered by a board represent- 
ing many institutions. Only thus can it be safe-guarded from 
the idiosyncrasies of the individual examiner in the particular 
college. 

There can be no doubt that the examination system has served 
to stimulate the work of preparatory schools in the directions 
demanded by the college. It is far from clear, however, that as 
a secondary consequence there has not been the slighting of 
work which the school undertakes to carry on, but which the 
college does not specially require. Moreover, many other de- 
vices have been extremely successful in promoting the attainment 
of high standards by the school, and to some of these we shall 
presently refer. 
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All things considered, the strongest single claim of the entrance 
examination system for perpetuation resides in its moral effect 
upon the student. This is often unequivocally good. It is some- 
times all but unequivocally bad, forcing into the foreground of 
the student consciousness as the all-important end, the mere 
passing of a test. It seems well to reiterate, however, that this 
moral advantage can be gained inside the school without obliging 
one to adopt the system for college entrance, thus falling heir 
to the partly undesirable consequences which attach to it. 

The orthodox form of the certificate system involves the in- 
spection of the school at frequent intervals by college officers. 
Certain institutions employ a man to do little or nothing else. As 
a result of this inspection, under one form of _ the 
system, a school may be accepted in its entirety, even 
though some special department be ill-conducted. Under an- 
other form adopted many years ago in the institution I have the 
honor to represent, a college may accept the work of one part 
of the school and reject the rest. 

If the number of schools supplying a given college were few 
in number, or if an adequate supply of competent examiners 
could be secured to permit their spending considerable time 
in frequent inspection of the work of each school, the verdict 
would generally be very reliable. As things have actually stood, 
such inspection has often tended to degenerate into a purely per- 
functory visitation in which the presence of the examiner up- 
sets the equilibrium of the establishment for a few hours and 
secures practically no other tangible results. On the other hand, 
it must in all fairness be recognized that many institutions make 
extremely systematic efforts to render their inspections exhaus- 
tive and accurate. Moreover, in many parts of the country 
we now have organizations similar to your own which under- 
take to pass upon the standing of the school. The influence of 
such associations, so far as my knowledge extends, has been un- 
equivocally bracing and helpful. 

By institutions which do not employ it—and by certain 
faculty members of some that do—the certificate system is anathe- 
matized as the last resort of feeble colleges which otherwise 
would starve for lack of students. Its adoption is regarded as a 
bid for popularity and for numbers, demoralizing alike to him 
who gives and to him who receives. It is supposed to involve 
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the ignominious surrender by the college of its autonomy and 
self-respect. 

In the western State universities where it chiefly grew up, 
having originated at my own alma mater upwards of forty years 
ago, it was in the first instance patterned upon the German 
Abiturienten Examen, and was not in purpose meant to weaken 
the tests to which; students were subjected, but on the one hand 
to unify the State educational system, and on the other, to free 
the university from a somewhat thankless burden which it was 
believed the strong schools could carry quite as well. The 
weaker schools were not permitted to employ the system. 

So far as concerns the overt act of entrance into college the 
plan obviously foregoes the alleged moral and intellectual virtues 
of an examination. To be sure, such examinations are all but in- 
evitable incidents of graduation from an approved school, but as 
ordinarily conducted they are examinations devoid of much of 
the impressiveness of the college entrance ordeal. 

Under its most felicitous conditions the system involves re- 
lations between the school and the college of a highly intimate 
and cordial kind. The college authorities are personally con- 
versant with the circumstances of the school and do whatever 
they can to strengthen it and give it help The school, on its 
part, understands exactly what the college is trying to do and 
co-operates intelligently. The situation breeds an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence, whose value it is difficult to overestimate. 

Under less favorable conditions the school may scamp its 
work and the fact go long undiscovered. The inspection of the 
school may be imperfect over a period of years and the failure to 
check up accurately on the college record of its graduates may 
result in a slip-shod continuation of rights of entrance long after 
such privilege should have been revoked. This checking up 
affords the only unequivocally satisfactory test of the work of 
the school and should never be omitted. 

With conditions at their worst the college may make no 
serious effort of any kind to test the school. It may be in fact 
that which is so often charged of all institutions employing this 
system, namely, a college catering to cheap patronage and large 
numbers. Such a situation ought not, however, to be charged 
up to the certificate system as such. It is a symptom of moral 
degeneracy whose counterpart may be found in institutions 
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nominally employing an examination system. A college which 
is prepared to secure numbers at any price will find an examina- 
tion system no serious obstacle to the realization of this simple 
and obvious ambition. Meantime, such statistics as we have 
seem to indicate that on the whole students who enter college upon 
certificate make better records than those who enter upon examina- 
tion. Too much stress must not be laid on this result, although 
it puts the defamers of the certificate system under obligation 
to find an explanation. 

Dissatisfication with one or another feature of both the exam- 
ination and the certificate system has led to a series of efforts 
to secure the virtues of each, while avoiding their several defects. 
All serious experimentation in such matters is to be welcomed, 
and the results of such experiments will be watched with the 
greatest interest. It is not without significance for the advo- 
cates of the certificate system to observe that the changes at 
present being introduced are almost wholly inaugurated by insti- 
tutions previously employing the method of examination and that 
the direction of the changes undergoing trial is toward, rather 
than away from, the spirit and methods of the certificating 
plan. So far as the writer is aware, no institution of the first 
rank which has ever squarely adopted the certificate plan has 
gone back to any of the essential features of the examination 
method. This fact is not to be interpreted as meaning that 
any competent judge has ever declared the certificate system 
impeccable. Quite the contrary is the case. But it does seem 
to indicate that that system in its spirit is peculiarly representa- 
tive of the educational conditions of our own day. Three of 
these combination methods have already been referred to. We 
pass next to a few comments upon each, and first the Pennsyl- 
vania system. 

It will be remembered that under this plan a boy presents a 
full record of the work done in his preparatory school, together 
with such other credentials as may serve to inform the entrance 
committee exactly what kind of youth he is. If the committee 
sees fit, the boy may be forthwith admitted without examination, 
or, at the discretion of the committee, he may be subjected to 
examination in any or every subject required for entrance. He 
may indeed be refused even the right to undertake the examina- 
tion. The college explicitly declines to consider itself compro- 
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mised in any way by virtue of having accepted one candidate 
from a school. It asserts dogmatically that each case is to be 
tried upon its merits. 

If this system could be administered by a vigorous omniscience 
—as perhaps it is at the University of Pennsylvania—it ought 
to be very nearly perfect. It says to the school, ‘““‘we may examine 
any or all of your produce, so you must keep it up to standard 
quality. To the boy it says much the same thing and he is put 
upon his metal to meet the ordeal if it actually comes. On the 
other hand the very excellence of his preparatory work is likely 
to be the means of sparing him the crucial trial. He has 
therefore a double incentive to do this preparatory work well. 
Clearly, however, the plan may relapse at any time into a mere 
variorum edition of the certificate; system, and unless it be 
accompanied by a competent school inspection it might under 
such circumstances tend to the ,demoralization of all concerned. 

It is not altogether clear to an outsider how a committee of the 
college is in a position, working with data furnished by the pre- 
paratory school, to frame, in advance of a test of some character, 
a judgment materially different from that of the school authori- 
ties themselves. If this be true, the plan in practice must reduce 
essentially to a certificate system with the school furnishing evi- 
dence upon which certain of the boys’ credentials may be dis- 
counted. The college may save its face from a down-right cer- 
tificate system in seemingly reserving the right to pass on the in- 
dividual case; but it is hard to believe that in actual experience 
the difference between this plan and the ordinary methods of cer- 
tification would be discernible. As formulated, it has one car- 
dinal disadvantage in comparison with the certificate system of 
the Middle West, i. e., that it apparently does not emphasize the 
factor of intimate co-operation with the school. However, the 
writer does not wish to be guilty of the impertinence of passing 
on this system as it is actually applied in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, when he has had no personal experience of the workings 
of the plan in that institution. His comments are directed at the 
seeming logic of the program as set forth in the publications of 
the University. If there were any method of getting at the 
scholastic record of the boy aside from such facts as are supplied 
by the school itself, the system would be extremely attractive. 
But the writer is not able to discover ways in which this can be 
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satisfactorily done, and, unless it is, the central cog in the machin- 
ery, so far as it is distinct from an ordinary certificate system, ap- 
parently falls out. 

The Columbia system is too new to justify any outspoken judg- 
ments of a final kind, but it represents a particularly interesting 
experiment and one which is, like the Pennsylvania plan, quite in 
line with the best spirit of our time in its effort to get away from 
mere machinery and to humanize the situation. It retains the 
examination and apparently cherishes the belief that a large meas- 
ure of the alleged moral tonic inherent in that system can be pre- 
served even when the candidate knows in advance that failure in 
the examination will not necessarily exclude him from the king- 
dom of collegiate heaven. This belief taxes somewhat the credul- 
ity of the skeptical outsider, but it may well prove justified by its 
fruits. Granted such an able and conscientious officer as Colum- 
bia has put in charge of the plan, one may well entertain the larg- 
est confidence in the general average of the results. In any event, 
each lad who applies for entrance is given careful personal con- 
sideration by a man who devotes his entire time to this work. 
In so far as the results of the entrance examinations put into the 
hands of this officer a mass of facts bearing upon the particular 
cases, they are undoubtedly helpful in aiding his decision, and in 
so far they must unquestionably serve to furnish precisely that ele- 
ment of additional information which the Pennsylvania system 
does not seem to afford until the boy has been denied entrance in 
one or more subjects and examined. 

Like all other human devices, the success or failure of this pro- 
gram must largely depend upon the caliber of the person chosen to 
administer it. In the hands of an ill-advised or freakish com- 
mittee it might produce veritable chaos in the selection of matricu- 
lants. Under the direction of a weak-kneed and short-sighted 
individual it would speedily reduce the entrance requirements to 
zero, or thereabouts. In other words, it seems to be a capital 
plan if its administration can be placed in the hands of absolutely 
first-class men. Confided to any others, it would be hazardous to 
the last degree. 

The Harvard system also is too new to permit an accurate es- 
timate of its actual workings. As a mere program, it must cer- 
tainly appeal to every one as an ingenious and promising compro- 
mise. The examination feature is retained, but applied only to a 
limited group of topics; for the rest, the school record is accepted 
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as evidence pro or con in considering the application of the candi- 
date. It will be recalled that the old system was discarded for a 
variety of reasons. It hampered the freedom of the schools in 
arranging their curricula; it made it difficult for a boy to come 
to Harvard unless he had decided so to do several years before the 
completion of his preparatory work. Many public high schools 
refusing, or being unable, to comply with the rigid specifications 
of the examination schedule, sent no boys to the college, and an 
undesirable geographical restriction in patronage was a conse- 
quence. Moreover, the examinations, like all such, often failed 
in their most essential function, namely, admitting the fit and ex- 
cluding the unfit. 

One is moved to wonder a trifle whether under the new system 
a smaller proportion of students than heretofore will be eliminated 
during the first year; whether, in other words, it will really en- 
able a juster estimate to be made of the fitness of candidates for 
entrance than was possible under the old arrangements. If this 
does not prove true, it should be a serious disappointment to the 
inventors of the plan. That its chief merit will be found to con- 
sist in the attracting of boys from a wider territory than before, 
seems altogether probable. Certainly the figures reported for the 
first year of the operation of the plan appear to bear out this con- 
clusion. This result, however, would have been gained in even 
larger measure by an outright adoption of the certificate system. 
If it proves that after all the only test of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, if it be found necessary in the last analysis, to pass upon the 
doubtful cases by allowing them to come into college for a period 
of probation, by whose outcome they shall be judged, it is not 
clear that the plan has any great advantages over the certificate 
system, save as regards the alleged but disputed moral virtues of 
the examination as such. 

There never is any particular question about a large section of 
the applicants for entrance, whose complete school records are at 
hand. Humanly speaking, a competent person can decide right 
off that a certain percentage of a given number of candidates 
ought unqualifiedly to be accepted, that another percentage ought 
quite as certainly to be excluded. It is the intermediate group 
which presents the perplexing problems. Experience seems to 
make it reasonably clear that neither certificate nor examination 
system affords an infallible index of the success or failure of these 
cases after they enter college. Apparently nothing but the ac- 
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tual trial of college work can afford crucial evidence. It is no 
doubt the business of any system to reduce this class of puzzling 
cases to the lowest possible point. But we shall be grossly deceiv- 
ing ourelves if we imagine that any scheme will endow us with un- 
erringly prophetic vision. Whether the new Harvard system will 
prove itself superior to the old at this point and to other systems 
at present in vogue will be watched with the greatest interest by 
all of us. 

In the minds of many Harvard men—and in this they have 
many sympathizers—there inheres the belief that a kind of moral 
halo hangs around an examination system merely as such and 
renders it irresistibly alluring to the nobler and more courageous 
sort of boy. By virtue of this alleged fact, they believe that a 
system involving examinations will always prove of superior at- 
traction to such youths when compared with systems of any other 
type. No doubt there is a measure of truth in this contention. 
The pugnacious and combative instincts in the young extend to 
intellectual and moral issues as well as to those of a physical kind, 
and it is fortunate that this is the fact. But this circumstance af- 
fords not so much an argument for introducing a critical exam- 
ination at the single point separating the school from the col- 
lege, as it does an argument for the introduction of such intellect- 
ual and moral shower baths at various points in the curriculum. 
Indeed, it is the writer’s understanding that Columbia has already 
introduced an honor system incorporating this principle and 
that President Lowell has arranged a similar plan as a fea- 
ture of graduation with honors from Harvard College. Persons 
familiar with the history of efforts of this kind in the American 
college during the past century may well feel some skepticism as 
to the outcome, inasmuch as it was in many institutions long a 
practice to have examinations covering the work of the entire year 
and of the entire college course. These examinations, having 
been inherited from an English ancestry, were not readily aban- 
doned, and, indeed, only disappeared in the face of conclusive 
evidence that they failed of accomplishing any seriously useful 
purpose. This may have been the fault of the methods employed 
and not of the system as such. In any case, it is well worth a 
further trial, and the experience of English and Continental Uni- 
versities would seem to indicate that some educational value of 
high merit is to be extracted therefrom. 
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III. 


If we are not in position to urge with confidence the conclusive 
superiority of any one College entrance system, we may at least 
formulate certain of the requirements to which a good system 
must conform. It ought to protect the College from the incom- 
petent. It ought to assure the arrival of the competent in the 
College. It ought to attract the able. It ought to augment the 
sense of community of interests between the School and the Col- 
lege. It ought to enable the School to work out its own inner life 
and ideals while stimulating and assisting it in every worthy way. 
These things at least it should do. 

It may well be that no one system possesses superlative advan- 
tages on all these counts, that the genius of one institution is bet- 
ter served by one device, that of its neighbor by some other device. 
In each case we must believe those arrangements best which are 
clearly most native to the conditions they are called upon to meet. 
Any device which cannot be assimilated as an organic part of the 
situation will certainly fail. It may continue to be nominally in 
operation, actually it will be disregarded. In no particular of in- 
stitutional comity is it more necessary to exercise forbearance and 
mutual respect in judging of the merits of divergent systems. 
The day has certainly passed when any College can set itself up 
as a standard to which all others must conform on pain of being 
stigmatized with inferiority. The educational field is far too com- 
plex and legitimate educational ideals are far too numerous to 
warrant any such vain and narrow verdict. Here, if nowhere 
else, one man’s meat may well prove another man’s poison. 
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THE COMBINATION OF CERTIFICATE AND EXAM- 
INATION SYSTEMS. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, BLAIR ACADEMY, BLAIRSVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


The question of the student’s entrance to college is one of mu- 
tual interest to the college and the school. It is most important 
to the college that the students entering its classes be adequately 
prepared, both in acquirement and training. In regard to the 
first qualification, the college wishes to know that the candidate is 
so furnished that he may pursue such college subjects as may be 
continued from the school, and, besides, have such general in- 
formation and training as will qualify him to take up new sub- 
jects. 

But more important than the acquisition of subject matter is 
the training and natural adaptation for a college course. While 
exact statistics are neither at hand, nor easily available, the gen- 
eral reports from the colleges would seem to indicate that failure 
to finish the college course (by the student who has completed a 
well rounded out preparatory course) depends as much upon the 
character of the student and the environment in which he finds 
himself in the first few months after entering college as upon his 
school preparation. Many students of not more than average 
ability enter college, heavily handicapped by conditions, and do 
good, and sometimes conspicuous, work in college. On the other 
hand, a still greater number enter college without a single condi- 
tion and fail, sooner or later, from the college course. The re- 
ports returned from the colleges to the preparatory schools too 
generally, if not uniformly, ignore every fact connected with the 
student’s life, except that he had failed to pass his mid-year exam- 
inations, and the discredit is charged up to the preparatory school. 

I take the liberty of quoting from a letter from a registrar of a 
college which admits students by examinations only: 

“Few failures are caused by inadequate preparation, but the ma- 
jority are due to the natural let-up of discipline which a boy ex- 
periences upon entering college from a preparatory school, where 
he has been held down to work. It is not unusual, I am sorry to 
say, for a boy who has entered without conditions to fail and be 
dropped from college at the February examinations in his fresh- 
man year.” 
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I quote also from a letter from the Secretary of a college which 
last year admitted by certificate 181 of its 325 freshmen: 

“In my experience I find that students are quite as likely to fail 
from too much play or great indifference to physical laws as from 
poor preparation.” 

I might multiply testimony, but without going farther I may 
safely venture the statement that a large per cent. of failures in 
college is due to other causes than lack of preparation. Every 
school teacher, of any considerable experience, has felt and ex- 
pressed surprise when he has been informed by the college that 
his pupils have failed. His surprise is the same whether his pu- 
pils have been admitted to college by certificate or by examination. 
He knows, and we all know, that the student who has creditably 
completed a good high school course is prepared to do the work of 
the freshman class in college. Whether the freshman makes use 
of his preparation is another question. 

Just now we are concerned with the question of the method of 
admitting to college such students as are prepared, but in consid- 
ering percentages of failures in the freshman class, we must make 
a large allowance for delinquencies not dependent upon lack of 
adequate school preparation. The college, the school, and chiefly, 
the boy, are to be considered. 

The college must have students who are properly prepared. 

The school must be given the best chance to give the boy the 
best education and at the same time incidentally to prepare him 
for college. We often lose sight of the fact that the high school 
is educating the boy just as truly as the college, and that the school 
is giving him the most important, the essential part, of his educa- 
tion. 

The boy is not present today and we might eliminate him from 
the discussion, as we generally do when we are considering peda- 
gogical questions. Perhaps it will be sufficient to say that he 
too ought to have the best chance. His best chance is to be 
obliged, or, when the circumstances are most favorable, to be en- 
couraged to work, but always in a very direct progression. Edu- 
cation is growth, it is not a mechanical accretion. It is certainly 
not a detrition by which we stop the growth in May and June in 
order to take off a layer to see what we have put on the boy in 
January and February. Let me put an easy question to the school 
teachers in the audience: You suspend advance work and for six 
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weeks in the spring term give a review of arithmetic, including 
the metric system, and algebra through quadratics, with reference 
to the college preliminary examination. You know, and the boy 
knows, that he will not pass his examination without that review. 
Now, when you consider the boy’s purpose and his attitude of 
mind in that review, how much more does he know after the ex- 
amination is over than he knew before he began the review? In 
particular, how much do you think he has advanced his education? 
The answer to the first question is that he knows whether he has 
passed his examination or not; to the second, that he has learned 
a valuable trick that will serve him well in the emergency of the 
popular mid-year college examinations. 

If we take time to consider the boy, we shall decide that his 
transfer from school to college is an incident in his education, a 
very important one, but one not differing in kind from his trans- 
fer from the grammar school to the high school, or from the 
third year of the high school to the fourth year, and that it is not 
so radical as his transfer from college to the professional school. 
The transfer should be determined by a method that would give to 
the college and the student the largest security in regard to the 
adequate preparation of the candidate to do profitable college 
work, and at the same time neither imposing an unreasonable bur- 
den, nor arresting the progress of the boy’s education. In any 
reasonable educational system the process of calculation ought to 
be as easy and exact as the footing of the columns and the strik- 
ing of a balance in a ledger. 

We have in use two methods. For general use one must be 
better than the other, and if better, why should we make an at- 
tempt to combine the better and the worse? Or, in our educa- 
tional system, are we irrevocably wedded to the illogical and 
cumbersome ? 

We have been admitting students to college by examination 
for two hundred years, and by certificate for twenty-five years. 
By this time we ought to know the comparative favorable or un- 
favorable results. The colleges ought to be able to give us def- 
inite information. 

In order to inform myself, I wrote to the colleges to which we 
send students from the Blair Academy. I asked the colleges that 
admit by examinations only, to kindly give me, if they were avail- 
able, the percentages of total failures from lack of preparation, 
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and the colleges that admit by certificate or examinations, for the 
percentages of failures, in both classes, from lack of preparation. 
I received twenty-three replies. 

Sixteen of the twenty-three colleges reported that they had 
never classified their records, and, in consequence, no figures 
were available. 

Of the seven colleges giving something like exact conditions, 
three admit by examinations only, and four by certificate or ex- 
amination. 

Reports of the three admitting by examination only: 

1. “Under our system of admitting students, we are almost 
protected from the admission of students whose preparation is 
faulty * * * * JT may add that few failures are caused by 
inadequate preparation, but the majority are due to the natural 
let-up of discipline which a boy experiences when he comes from 
a preparatory school where he has been held down to work.” 

2. “I have consulted our Dean in regard to your letter con- 
cerning the cause of failures at the institute. We have no statis- 
tics concerning these, but we are of the same opinion that prob- 
ably half of the students who fail to succeed with the institute 
work may justly blame their faulty preparation.” 

3. “I have gone over the records of the class which entered 
the institute in 1910. Of the 132 students admitted at that time 
to the freshman class insufficient preparation probably accounts 
for 25 per cent. of this number having either been dropped dur- 
ing the year or failed of promotion at the end of the ‘freshman 
year. I am very sorry that more definite information is not 
available.” 

Colleges admitting by examination or certificate: 

I. One college gives a summary of failures among the fresh- 
men entering in 1910. Twelve per cent. of the students entering 
by examination and twenty-one per cent. by certificate subse- 
quently failed. In considering the relation of these percentages, 
it should be noted that French and German have charged to their 
respective discredit 23.4 and 25.8 per cent. of failure, and that this 
college always supplements the certificate by an oral examination. 
These subjects thus become, in the final consideration, examina- 
tion subjects. At all events, the college becomes particep crim- 
inis in admitting unprepared students. It may be significant, or 
it may be a mere coincidence, that the subjects of this divided re- 
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sponsibility. present by far the largest percentages of failure. 
Making this allowance, the results in this college remain in favor 
of the examination method. 

2. The second college in this division presents no statistics, 
but makes a rather specific statement: “Our experience has led 
us to believe that we can make no distinction between the two 
methods of admission, strong and weak students secure admis- 
sion by each of these two methods.” 

3. “For a long series of years we estimated the relative value 
of school certificates, regent’s certificates and examinations, tak- 
ing as basis whether or not the major part of the entrance was 
by certificate or by examinations, we found that the students en- 
tering by school certificate and by regent’s examination were about 
on a par, while those entering by examinations alone did much 
more inferior work in college. We believe that the reason for this 
was due to the fact that those who entered by examinations sim- 
ply crammed up for the examination.” 

The name of the author of the paragraph just quoted gives the 
stamp of authority to the words and sets a seal upon the con- 
clusion. He has probably written the college admission ticket 
for as many college students as any other man living. The Prin- 
cipals, who make out certificates for his scrutiny, know that he 
never lets an error pass unchallenged. They have absolute con- 
fidence in the accuracy of his records. I hardly need to pro- 
nounce the name, David F. Hoy, Registrar of Cornell University. 

4. Williams College has prepared statistics from the records of 
the class of 1907 relative to the methods of admission. They 
are given as representative of the comparative results of the cer- 
tificate and examination methods in regard to the number of stu- 
dents who failed in the freshman year, and are very illuminating. 
I am sorry that I do not have space for the full report and that I 
must limit my paper to the statement of the conclusion: 

“The chance of being dropped for failure in scholarship is 
nearly seven, thirteen and fifteen per cent., respectively, for men 
entering by certificate, by certificate and examination, and by ex- 
amination.” 

The seven colleges referred to include men’s colleges and wom- 
en’s colleges; distinctly technical schools, and colleges in which 
the classical course holds its own as fully as in any of the colleges 
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in the land. They are all of high rank. Judging from the re- 
ported experiences of the students, concerning whose preparation 
I am fully informed, the courses of study are administered about 
as severely in any one as in the others. 

The study of the twenty-three replies to my inquiries results 
in the following deduction: 

Sixteen of the colleges have no definite information on the sub- 
ject, and, after two hundred years of examinations and twenty- 
five years of certification, are following the true academic pro- 
cess of reasoning without regard to facts. 

Three of the seven offering any information admit only by ex- 
amination and confess to failures of some students in the col- 
lege work. 

One claims a perfection of method in examination, but con- 
fesses to the failure of many students through causes for which 
the school is not responsible. 

The second examines the candidates and acknowledges that it 
has been in error in regard to half of the freshmen who fail. 

The third loses one student in every four from lack of school 
preparation. 

One, admitting by certificate or examination, finds the latter 
more reliable. 

One places the two methods on a par. 

The two that have made extended and exact comparisons be- 
tween the two methods furnish very positive evidence that the cer- 
tificate method yields the better result, one stating that the stu- 
dents entering by examination did the much more inferior work. 
The other demonstrates from exact and carefully prepared fig- 
ures that the certificate method is twice as reliable as the examina- 
tion method, or the combined certificate and examination method. 

The last report of the New England College Certificate Board 
gives the most exact statistics that have ever been prepared on the 
relative merits of the two methods. The statistics, if merely 
read, would not be very intelligible and they are too voluminous 
for the published report. I shall confine myself to the explana- 
tions and a statement of this Board’s conclusion. 

The statistics, extending over eight years, are made up from 
reports received from the colleges. They give the number of sub- 
jets, running up into the thousands, with tabulated percentages. 
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They also give the number of subjects continued in college, as 
well as the new subjects, with the percentages of failures, and, 
further, the schools are divided into three classes, with reference 
to the number of students sent to college by the two methods. 
The results show no material differences arising from the num- 
ber of students sent from the three classes. The Board draws 
the following conclusion: 

“From this it appears that the number of failures among those 
entering by examinations is relatively half as many again as 
among those entering by certificate. The difference between the 
two classes persists from whatever point of view we regard the 
statistics.” 

We seem to be led to the conclusion that the certificate, based 
upon the school teacher’s integrity and judgment of his own pu- 
pils, is much more reliable than the examination conducted by 
the college professor. However, if a college wishes to limit the 
number of its students, as sometimes may be necessary, and does 
not wish to reach this end by increasing the entrance require- 
ments, a competitive examination may be administered at great 
cost to the student and to the college, so as to gain a reasonably 
accurate result. 

I find no place for a combination of the methods. If the rela- 
tive rights of the candidates are considered, it becomes apparent 
at once that the combined method is unfair and unjust. A stu- 
dent who may have unusual ability in three or four subjects, and 
yet be very slow in other subjects, or one who makes special 
preparation by cramming, may easily outrank his all-round, well- 
prepared competitor. 

If the school teacher’s certificate can be accepted as sufficient 
evidence of the candidate’s adequate preparation in fifteen sub- 
jects, it would hardly seem that there would be much risk in ac- 
cepting the four best subjects. 

The discussion of recent years has done much towards secur- 
ing greater uniformity of college entrance requirements. The 
College Entrance Examination Board has accomplished much to- 
wards uniformity of method of admitting students. 

I fear that the introduction of a new system will result in re- 
newed confusion and will defer the realization of the dream that 
sometime we may have a System of Education in America. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT ETuHeLBert D. WarFIELD, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE.— 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It seems to me that 
we have made but little progress towards a solution of our prob- 
lem because our significant terms have not been defined. What 
do we mean by “vocational studies,” and what by “college?” I 
shall not refer to the word “industrial” as it seems to me im- 
possible to relate “industrial studies” of any kind to what I 
understand by the word “college.” 

But there is perhaps a yet more fundamental difficulty. The 
college has long been criticised for an unfair dogmatism in its 
entrance requirements, and for attempting to determine the sec- 
ondary school curriculum to the particlar disadvantage of the 
high school. The present question has arisen from a disposi- 
tion on the part of high school teachers to say to the college we 
are going to teach what we choose and you can accept our fin- 
ished product or not. The declaration of independence is, how- 
ever, accompanied by a peep around the corner to see what ef- 
fect it is producing upon the dethroned autocrats of the educa- 
tional kingdom. 

If students are to be admitted to college without any refer- 
ence to the studies of the college curriculum a tremendous lot 
of work will have to be done by the college in order to bring or- 
der out of chaos, to find a basis of classification, to systematize 
what is essentially miscellaneous. If work is “vocational” it is cer- 
tainly important to know with reference to what “vocation.” If the 
lad’s “calling” is to go to college, then his vocational studies 
should be adapted to that end. President Eliot strikingly said 
at Dartmouth on the occasion of President Nichols inaugura- 
tion that Mr. Bryce had once said to him that when he was a 
student at Oxford all his work was vocational, and the Mediae- 
val and Renaissance university education had been completely 
vocational in purpose. Certainly, and if we admit that the stu- 
dent’s vocation, his highest and truest vocation, is simply to be a 
man, then nothing is more highly vocational than the old college 
curriculum. But by some odd twist it would appear that manual 
training is vocational, and mental training is non-vocational; to 
sew is vocational, but to write is non-vocational ; to draw is voca- 
tional, but to think is non-vocational. All of which is merely 
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meant to suggest that we need a better definition of vocational 
studies. 

Again, it is clear that the use of the word college is very 
vague and subject to confusion with the more specific terms, 
such as technical school. A particular incident of the present 
educational confusion is the difficulty of finding in the program 
of the high school material wherewith to construct for purely 
scientific schools the arch of fourteen units over which the 
Carnegie foundation requires the student to pass in order that 
his teachers may qualify for a pension. The unpractical classical 
college, safe behind its unreasonable requirements of linguistic 
studies, ancient and modern, which high school teachers perni- 
ciously persist in teaching and high school pupils in learning, has 
no trouble in throwing an arch across the gulf between school and 
college, but drops a keystone into the middle of the span with 
ease. 

Latin and Greek somehow (in not too mysterious a way for 
those who have taken their vocation seriously) smooth the way 
for the modern languages, not least for the mother tongue, for 
history, ancient and modern, and for some other things whose 
hard names yield easily to some knowledge of the classic tongues. 
Above all they, with elementary mathematics, have been brought 
into a teachable body of preparatory training which accom- 
plishes the main object of education in the secondary period, 
since they train to think and to express thought. Without such 
training all education is a failure. 

Of course, a well taught pupil may be taught to think in 
terms of design and to express thought with fingers as well as 
tongue; with a lathe or an embroidery needle as well as a pen. 
But the American pupil of more than average ability feels the 
lure of the education of mind and tongue, and the fuller and 
more definite prescription of the course of study of the college 
properly so called. And the secondary school may ask all 
kinds of consideration for others, but it should not ask in any 
spirit of narrowing the possibilities of the training of the most 
able and ambitious who wish to pursue the most thorough and 
excellent courses of study in college and university. 

To think, to think clearly, to think nobly, to think the best 
thoughts, on the most difficult themes, on the highest planes— 
this is the grand aim of education. To realize that it is truth 
itself that is supremely valuable, that it is worthy living that is 
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most worth while. These are the foundations of true vocational 
training. To impress on the student that he must have some- 
thing to apply before he can apply it, pure science before applied 
science, art before artisanship, this is the great need. To ac- 
complish such ends is no holiday business, nor is it to be at- 
tained by the happy-go-lucky choice of this, that and the other 
thing in school or college, but by a wisely planned and consist- 
ently pursued course of liberal training in which the needs of 
hand and head and heart are wisely correlated and consecutively 
developed. 

To the cry for greater latitude I have often wanted to add an 
appeal for longitude. Not only breadth, but length is needed 
in education. The courses like mathematics and Latin that are 
pursued through long periods of time, wherein one year’s work 
is the indispensable prerequisite for the next, are the tests both 
of teacher and pupil. The able teacher rejoices in the opportu- 
nity offered by year after year of steady drill, with an ever- 
widening prospect. One of the great advantages offered by 
mathematics is the variety of its branches and of its applications 
without the loss of its great central principles and method. Not 
less, but rather more, is this true of well planned linguistic study, 
broadening out into all those things which find expression in 
human speech. But somehow the so-called vocational studies 
“do not arrive.” They tempt away from hard thinking, they 
persuade boys and girls that it is more important to do some- 
thing than to be something; they produce a restless, fidgety, 
flighty way of living, that does not produce the strong, laborious, 
persistent qualities of scholarship or character. 


Mr. Crarence D. Kincstey, MANuAL TRAINING HIGH 
ScHoot, BrookKtyn.—Reference has been made to a recent re- 
port of a committee of nine upon the Articulation of High School 
and College. That report was adopted last July by the Second- 
ary Department of the National Educational Association. Some 
thirty thousand copies of the report have been sent to school and 
college authorities and to others interested in the problem. Many 
letters have been received from all parts of the country indicating 
that the report is already receiving careful consideration and in- 
dorsement. I have brought over a number of copies of the report 
to supply to any cf those present who may not have received 
copies. 
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In its report the committee submits a working definition of a 
well-planned high school course and maintains that any student 
who has completed such a well-planned high school course should 
find it possible to continue his education in college. 

There are two points in the definition proposed by the com- 
mittee to which I should like to call your attention. The first of 
these is the recommendation that every student should be required 
to complete in the high school two majors of three units each and 
one minor of two units. Whether the student goes to college or 
not, it seems desirable that he be required to do a certain amount 
of work of an advanced character while in the high school. A 
course consisting entirely of elementary work in a large number 
of subjects would not seem to have proper educational value. 

The other feature that I desire to mention is the recommenda- 
tion that four of the fifteen units be left entirely free for the high 
school to use according to its best discretion. These four units, 
according to this plan, may be used either for additional academic 
work or for mechanic arts, household science, commercial work, 
or any other kind of work that the best interests of the student 
appear to require. The committee urges that, “no limitations 
should be imposed upon the use of the margin except that the in- 
struction should be given by competent teachers with suitable 
equipment in classes not too large, and that the student’s work 
should be of a satisfactory grade.” The committee considers that 
this recommendation is vital to the progressive development of 
secondary education. “As long as formal recognition must be 
sought for each new subject, so long will the high school be sub- 
servient and not fully progressive.” 

You may wonder why the committee selected four as the num- 
ber of units that should be available for technical or vocational 
subjects. Why would not two or three units be sufficient? In 
many of the best schools all but exceptional students are required 
to confine their attention each year to four subjects. If a stu- 
dent is pursuing a technical or vocational course in one of these 
high schools, he must therefore take one vocational unit each 
year and cannot take more than three academic units each year. 
Consequently, the committee urges the colleges to accept four 
units of vocational work. For other reasons also, it is believed 
that one-quarter of the student’s time is none too much to be de- 
voted to technical and vocational work. 
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THIRD SESSION 


Friday, December 1, at 8 P. M. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 
PRESIDENT THOMAS FELL, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 


Mr. John Bright said truly that education lectures are bores. 
Education addresses may readily fall under the same ban, and, 
in presenting a few phases of this subject to your attention this 
evening, I will endeavor to deal with them so as to relieve the 
tedium that frequently accompanies the consideration of such 
questions. 

For several years past education has occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in our social economy and it might well be thought every 
problem connected with education ought, by this time, to have 
been solved, and the whole subject exhausted. 

But, on the contrary, it would seem that while many of our 
pre-conceived ideas on various methods of education have been 
unsettled, and that while we are constantly discovering new pro- 
cesses and hearing new suggestions, order has not yet been elicit- 
ed from the disorder thus created. 

College problems are in the air. These problems are of two 
kinds—those concerning educational values in general, and those 
pertaining to individual institutions. 

It must be admitted that a great variety of opinions exists, for, 
after a period when the trend of education in this country has 
been toward a scientific and vocational ideal, we find an influential 
college deliberately arranging a return to the old scheme of lib- 
eral culture. 

This is what Amherst has done by its decision to shift the em- 
phasis of its collegiate work from science to the classics. 


_ Again, we have heard this afternoon much upon the vexed ques- 
tion of requirements for entrance. New and startling proposi- 


tions have been submitted for our consideration, and it is evident 
that no settled basis has yet been reached. 
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It is also reported that important efforts are now in progress 
for the diffusion of education in two leading States—Massachu- 
setts and Texas. 

In the Massachusetts movement the State Board of Educa- 
tion has been instructed by the Legislature jof 1911 to investi- 
gate the educational situation with a view to securing for the 
people equal educational advantages to those existing in any 
other State or country and maintained by taxation. It is also 
empowered to add to the Board a co-operative committee, from 
other New England States with a view to possible inter-State 
co-operation in education. The State Board is requested to 
suggest appropriate educational legislation to the Legislature 
of 1912. The object is to obtain for the people access to a 
broader kind of popular education and free higher education. 
The friends of the measure hope it may make college education 
free and possibly open university and professional schools for 
qualified youth on more favorable terms, as is now done in 
some States. The measure is also an example of possible inter- 
State or State-group legislation, and therefore a new educational 
departure. 

The Texas movement is entitled “Organization for the En- 
largement and Extension by the State of the University Plan of 
Higher Education in Texas.” It is a voluntary movement to 
stimulate thought on higher education, to secure the best counsel 
of educators in the United States and Europe to conduct thor- 
ough investigation on the subject of educational progress and 
to present ultimately mature plans to the people of the State. 
An annual sum of $25,000 has been subscribed for a period of 
five years to meet the necessary expenses of the work. 

Both of these efforts are remarkable as showing profound 
interest in educational progress, which is manifested in Massa- 
chusetts by legislative action and in Texas by voluntary initiative. 

Amidst these various innovations which are characteristic of 
the trend of scholastic thought of the present day, we should, 
however, bear in mind that each American university must retain 
a certain individuality and originality of thought as peculiarly 
its own, and that it is impossible to devise a scheme which would 
be applicable without alteration or amendment to all and every 
institution of learning. 

I propose, therefore, this evening to consider whether the 
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diffusion of general education as far as it has progressed in our 
day has realized beneficent results for the world at large, and 
then to emphasize the fact that one of the most remarkable 
features of the present day in connection with education is 
the power wielded by means of examination. 

It has remained for our day to achieve the only real ad- 
vance the world has ever witnessed toward the universal 
diffusion of knowledge among men. 

The vaunted culture of Egypt, Greece and Rome, and of 
the so-called Revival of Letters in Europe was but the par- 
tial education of a limited number. We know now how 
much of their boasted knowledge was folly, and how great a 
part of it they assumed to deceive the ignorant masses around 
them. The exposure at Pompeii of the cunningly devised 
machinery by which the Priest of Isis extracted prophetic 
utterances from the statue of his god, was but the verifi- 
cation of the assertions of Lucian and Plutarch long before, 
that the learned of their day did not really believe in the 
worship which they enjoined as a sacred duty upon their fol- 
lowers. 

Though such ages gave birth to brilliant authors, they ¢an 
no more be called learned than India could be called rich, 
because the Moguls who despoiled the wretched ryots, gave 
evidences on peacock thrones glistening with gems. 

Knowledge and thought are only kept healthful by constant 
use, as iron is made bright by rubbing against iron. 

The wisdom and learning of every age are largely due to 
the accumulations it has been able to derive from those that 
have gone before, the stream of knowledge widening and 
deepening with the accessions of every rivulet. But the dif- 
ficulty of procuring books in former times practically limited 
very greatly the storing and transmission of learning. Saint 
Jerome in the fourth century relates how he beggared him- 
self in procuring a copy of the works of Virgil, and the 
painfully prepared palimpsests of the Middle Ages attest 
the costliness and rarity and consequent inaccessibility of books, 
except for the rich. 

How strangely this compares with the facilities for reading 
in our day, with the newspaper in every house, and the pleas- 
ant volume cheaply accessible to the humblest classes, who 
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now hold the place of those who, a few generations back, con- 
tented themselves with gazing upon the mystical page, as 
children puzzle over the unintelligible devices on Chinese tea 
chests. 

An education confined to a limited class is, for the people 
at large, worse than no education at all, inviting to tyranny 
on the part of the learned, who find ready subjects in their 
intellecual inferiors, and they in turn are brought to associate 
injustice with learning. 

The diary of the famous Samuel Pepys presents a singular 
picture of the occupations of the Court of Charles the Sec- 
ond and of its estimate of the uses of science. 

In two letters from Sir Isaac Newton we read that the 
“Merrie Monarch” had required the great philosopher to 
determine whether the chances of a player were greater to 
throw “six sixes with six dice, or twelve sixes with twelve 
dice, or three sixes with three dice. The letters are filled 
with abstruse calculations by which Sir Isaac vindicated his 
opinion, though they concluded with a quiet suggestion that 
his time might have been more usefully employed. It is evi- 
dent that kings and courtiers looked upon the philosopher, 
as Macaulay informs us the country squires of the day re- 
garded their curates, or as Pharaoh and Belshazzar esteemed 
their magicians and interpreters of dreams. 

Pepys, himself, states that when upwards of thirty years 
of age, he had determined to study mathematics, and had, 
accordingly commenced the multiplication table under the 
instruction of a tutor. He selected the month of July for 
the severe task, and at intervals of ten days he chronicles 
his progress and seems firmly resolved to master its intri- 
casies. From so promising a beginning, one is not surprised 
to learn that he afterwards became president of the Royal 
Society. 

When George the First ascended the throne of England, 
which, for fourteen years he had known was to devolve upon him, 
Mr. Edward Wortley Montague was the only member of the 
Ministry who could hold a conversation with the King, who 
only spoke German and a little French, and this, in the year 
of grace 1714, and England but twenty-two miles distant from 
the Continent. 
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That our present civilization has advanced to a point far 
excelling all that preceded it in everything that ministers to 
the comfort and happiness of mankind cannot be doubted by 
any thoughtful mind, nor can it be disputed that our grati- 
tude is due to the genius of universal education for all these 
blessings. 

None of the most moderate fortunes at the present day 
would consent to exchange their carpeted dwellings, replete 
with the appliances of heat, and water, and light, for the un- 
comfortable prodigality of the banqueting halls of Elizabeth, 
where the courtiers cut the meats with their daggers and 
the ladies tore it with forkless hands, not much more decor- 
ously than the dogs that fought over the bones and scraps 
among the rushes beneath the table. 

Compare the present facilities of travel with those existing 
at the beginning of the century, when Mr. Jefferson con- 
sumed his two weeks in a trip from Virginia to New York, 
a time now sufficient for a journey to San Francisco and back. 

Contrast the two months’ voyage of the last century with 
the five days’ passage of the present day across the Atlantic, 
in steamships excelling in elegance and real comfort the most 
fastidious homes. 

Think of the days when men stood hopeless and helpless 
to oppose the ravages of the pestilence wherever it appeared, 
until it had worn itself out as consuming fires die from want 
of sustenance. Think of the tortures inflicted by the surgeon’s 
knife and the cautery, where the sufferer writhed under tor- 
ments more intense than the wound itself, compared with 
the modern appliances of anaesthesia; of the increased dura- 
tion of human life; of the humane efforts of the present gen- 
eration toward the amelioration of the unnecessary rigors 
of prison discipline, extending to the repentant criminal some 
hope for the future; of the conviction that insanity is not a 
crime; of the glorious fact that the fires kindled by religious 
persecutions have been forever quenched; of the inauguration 
by the three most powerful nations on earth of that plan of 
peaceful arbitration of international difficulties, which sub- 
stitutes the treaty before the war for the inevitable treaty 
that must be made after the war; and of the numberless 
blessings of our advanced civilization that surround us on 
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every hand, and which are the direct result of the diffusion 
of general education. 

Nowhere is this wonderful progress so conspicuous as in 
this country, where great cities arise with a rapidity that 
seems to realize the fabled growth of the walls raised by 
the music of the demi-god,. and toward whose hospitable shores 
sO many eager faces are constantly turned. 

But, some will say, we are far from perfect. Pessimists 
may assert that ill-gotten wealth exercises a corrupting in- 
fluence on our day, that crime goes undetected and unpun- 
ished, that honesty and patriotism in rulers are exploded ideas 
in our country, that nineteen centuries of Christianity have 
made the world unchristian. 

All men since Solomon have deplored the wickedness of 
their own times and sighed for some supposed age of purity 
that preceded them. But these are only fanciful dreams, as un- 
real as those of the lunatic in Maud, who, fancying himself dead 
and badly buried, exclaims: 


“Oh, wretchedest age since time began, 
They can not even bury a man!” 


The sins of today are no new invention. It follows, there- 
fore, that upon the people of this generation who are the 
recipients of the benefits which the diffusion of learning has 
heaped upon mankind, rests the responsibility for its future 
advancement. And it is through “that fierce light which 
beats upon our times” and blackens every blot, that we are 
compelled to scrutinize its failings. In pursuance of this principle 
we find that one of the most remarkable features of the present 
day in connection with the extension and development of edu- 
cation is the power wielded by means of examinations. 

Not only do they exist in the concrete, but also in the ab- 
stract. The newspapers and the telegraph penetrate to every cor- 
ner of the earth and expose to publicity the smallest offenses. 
Then again examinations are not only used as criteria for estab- 
lishing the progress of scholars and students, but they are made 
the stepping-stone or means for the acquirement of numberless 
positions under government, in the army, the navy, the diplo- 
matic and civil services, and also for preferment in all profes- 
sional careers, and for appointment to Rhodes Scholarships,—and 
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so, I will come to my second caption, viz., A practical consider- 
ation of methods of Examinaton. 

The system began, no doubt, as a humble attendant on teach- 
ing, to test the soundness of the instruction and the diligence of 
the scholar, but it has since grown to such a degree, that it now 
gives laws both to the teachers and to the taught. 

If we cast a glance over the past, and examine the history 
of examinations, we find that the first traces of them exist in 
tests of qualification for professions or crafts. But we never 
find a mental examination was the sole test—it was always at- 
tached to a prescribed course of study and service. 

We also find that so-called disputations from which univer- 
sity examinations take their origin came into use at a very early 
date as exercises for the attainment of scholastic degrees. 

These disputations were undertaken by a student, who was 
desirous of obtaining a degree, and maintained by him for three 
terms against other candidates as his opponents. 

Then he was required to read a Latin thesis, and to con- 
tend in disputation against a doctor in the faculty, as well as the 
above named opponents, and, in fact, against all comers. The 
debate was carried on in Latin, and finally one presiding doctor 
usually summed up the controversy by passing a compliment on 
the disputant. 

These disputations took hold of the popular mind in the 
Middle Ages in a wonderful manner, and, as the students were 
apt to look rather for points which gave an opening for attack, 
or that might call for ingenuity in defence, than to the truth of 
the matter, a habit of looking to authority to make good their 
areuments was engendered. 

It will at once be seen that such mental exercises might 
promote an ease of expression in Latin, quickness in logical ar- 
gument, and fertility of resource, more thoroughly than actual 
knowledge. 

The transition from disputations to examinations took place 
in England, during the eighteenth century, and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that Cambridge was the scene of its earliest develop- 
ment. 

There the competition system first attracted notice from the 
interest attaching to the “tripos” list and senior wranglership, 
when the competition was conducted by disputation in the schools 
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as evidenced by the names still given to successful competitors 
at that university—Wrvangler and Moderator. 

As these names still exist, as also that of the “Classical 
Tripos,” it may be interesting, since we have glanced at the origin 
of the first named, to say something about the “Tripos.” 

Let us then picture to our imagination the quadrangle, cloist- 
ers, and dimly lighted hall of one of the old colleges in Cambridge. 
Let us then people the same with gowned students and doctors, 
grave of aspect, wearing quaint hats and scarlet scholastic gowns. 
All imbued with a deep sense of the importance of the event 
about to take place. A three-legged stool, or tripos, is brought 
in, then one of the old bachelors takes his appointed place and 
proceeds to dispute with the new bachelors, who have just been 
inaugurated to the degree of Baccalaureum in Artibus. He is 
permitted considerable license in the nature of his remarks, and, 
as he proceeds, it is his business to make sport by a mock dis- 
putation. He is called the “bachelor of the stool or tripos,” 
and the dav is entitled “the tripos day.”’ Hence the list of names 
of the new graduates became known as the “tripos’’ list. 

By degrees, however, questions to be solved on paper were 
introduced, and gradually superseded the disputations, which, 
being reduced to a mere form, were abolished in 1838. 

By this time the examination system had been applied to 
classics as well as to mathematics, and, in fact, had become the 
chief factor in the distributitng of all the prizes of the university. 

Examinations were developing into a power. The system 
gave a stimulus of the strongest kind to study, and gave a char- 
acter and directness to teaching. It roused the listless and 
lethargic student to turn his energies into a definite channel, and 
with a prescribed aim in front of him. 

And lastly, it obliged a man to be able to produce his 
knowledge, and encouraged him to give expression in a terse 
and lucid style to whatever knowledge he might have acquired 
and digested. 

But, ill effects as well as good have followed. The teacher 
was tempted to teach, not in order that his pupil might know, 
but that he might get marks, not that his knowledge might be 
sound and deep, but that it might be readily producible. 

Often it is of great importance for a youth to pass an ex- 
amination, when there is no time for him to get genune knowl- 
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edge. Hence originated “cram,” i. e. teaching with a view to 
a specific examination alone, aiming at passing off simulated 
knowledge instead of real knowledge. 

I remember hearing of a curious illustration of this in the 
case of an Oxford undergraduate. 

Every undergraduate was required to pass an examination 
in Biblical History and rudiments of theology before he would be 
allowed to graduate. 

Many students knew very little abut the subject, nor had 
they any particular desire to delve into the mysteries of esoteric 
religion. Consequently they paid very slight attention to the 
subject and trusted to get through the examination by a hasty 
cram just before going in for their test. 

The story is that an undergraduate thus prepared had cram- 
med certain points which had been indicated by his tutor as like- 
ly to be asked, but, on receiving his paper of questions he found 
that they did not exactly correspond with his anticipation. He, 
however, was not thereby disconcerted, but set to work to dove- 
tail what he knew with what he ought to have known, but could 
not express. 

One of the questions asked was “Give some account of 
Jezebel, and comment upon the influence of her life upon the 
Kingdom of Israel.” His answer was as follows: “Not much 
is known relative to the early training and life of Jezebel. She 
was the wife of one of the kings of Israel, and in order to estab- 
lish her relation to the reigning dynasty it is necessary to give 
a list of the kings of Israel and their dates.” (This was one of 
his “cram” points.) “She seems to have occupied her time in 
tiring her head and looking out of the window, which had a 
bad influence upon the people. One day she wanted a vineyard, 
and, as the man who owned the one she particularly desired 
to have went riding by in a chariot, as was her custom, she look- 
ed out of the window. 

“The king, happening to come in, saw her and was very 
much incensed. So he ordered one of the attendants to throw 
her out of the window, and he then told the man to do it a second 
time, and again, until seventy times seven, and last of all, the 
woman died also, and they gathered up the fragments that re- 
mained, twelve baskets full. So ended the life of this frivolous 
personage, whose influence cannot have been very beneficial to 
the people of Israel.” 
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Nor, are these the only ill-effects attributable to examinations. 
The stimulus to learning, though powerful, is unequal in its ac- 
tion. The willing are incited to work beyond their strength, to 
the injury of health and brain, while the dull and idle will trust 
to underhand methods in order to outwit the examiner. 

Thus, examinations have proved to be an instrument of 
indisputable power, affecting to a most important degree the work 
of both the teacher and the taught, but they possess the very se- 
rious drawback that they cannot be implicitly relied upon to 
do the work that is wanted, and that they have a tendency to 
bring about much that is not wanted, and is positively mischievous. 

Now, since the advantages derived from the application of 
some test to the student are so real that the best students and 
the best teachers will always agree that some form of concentrated 
recapitulation of a given study is desirable, nor is it in the 
least degree likely that the best institutions will ever confer their 
degrees merely on the production of a certificate of satisfactory 
attendance, let us start, if you will, by saying that all examina- 
tions carry certain, not easily defined, good results and admit, at 
the same time, that our present system contains also not a few 
strongly defined evil results, and let us ask how to reduce the 
latter and augment the former. 

Now it may be surprising to some to hear that Shakespeare, 
who is usually referred to as an excellent authority upon all 
such subjects, has dealt closely with the subject of examina- 
tions, and has dramatized the situation for us in his own in- 
imitable manner. 

I refer to the scene in the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
where little William is put through the first pages of his Latin 
Lesson by Parson Evans, while his admiring relations look on, 
and Dame Quickly performs the part of referee. 

I take this scene to represent in an ironical manner the er- 
roneous methods which may be applied in examination. It also 
indicates the disadvantages under which students may !abor when 
subjected to examination. 

First of all, the examination was given unexpectedly, when 
the mind of the unfortunate youth was pre-disposed to the enjoy- 
ment of the holiday which had been granted to the boys. Then, 
it is conducted by his own teacher, and, worst of all, by lead- 
ing questions. “William, what is he that doth lend articles ?” 
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Then, he is expected to give the answer in the words of 
the book, and when William says the Vocative is O, he is cor- 
rected to say that the Vocative is “caret.’’ 

Finally, when the examination is ended, the student is giv- 
en the doubtful compliment that “he has a good, spry memory,” 
or, in other words has merely crammed his lesson. 

We may, therefore, draw the moral at large from the in- 
cidents recorded, that if anything is wrong with any given system 
of examinations the first thing to be reformed is the examiner. 

It is practically found to be the case that a well conducted 
examination divides the students one from another, just as the 
sticks of a fan are separated when it is opened, or, just as the 
greatest possible dispersion of the colors of the spectrum may 
be obtained by passing a ray of light through a train of prisms. 

But, having separated them, where shall we draw the divid- 
ing line? Any such examination as proceeds by saying that we 
call a perfect recitation or examination 100, and we reject any 
candidate who does not obtain 60 per cent., is a theory which is 
artificial, for we do not know what we mean by 60 per cent. in 
certain subjects,—different judges mean different things. 

But, the whole problem of examinations and the right way 
of conducting them and preparing for them touches very 
nearly the morality of the school life. 

It is because sufficient regard is not paid to these consider- 
ations that many thoughtful persons are ready to denounce 
examinations altogether as the bane of all learning and as 
utterly antagonistic to the highest aims of general education. 

It may be a sweeping assertion to make, but I believe that 
hardly an examination is held at which some underhand 
method of obtaining information is not practiced or attempted. 

To obviate this the honor system has been introduced in 
many universities and colleges where the examinees are them- 
selves “censores morum” and where there is a high standard 
of college ethics the plan seems to work with excellent re- 
sults. 

There is a great deal of the uncertainty of a lottery about 
an examination in regard to the successful outcome of the 
venture, and there is no doubt that every examiner of ex- 
experience would readily admit that in all probability if the 
same set of persons were examined in one subject, four or 
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five succeeding times, a different grading list would be re- 
turned on each occasion, so we conclude that the character 
of the questions has much to do with the nature of the result. 

It is argued sometimes that a man who would cheat at an 
examination would cheat in any position in life, and that 
such deception, if employed, must eventually bring its own 
reward. 

But however plausible this may sound in theory, it is not 
always the practical result. 

In trying to obtain a governmental or professional posi- 
tion a man my have to compete with others as the means of 
obtaining a life-long appointment. 

The mental examination is quite incapable of detecting 
disqualification in other than the subject with which it deals. 
It is unable to report on temper, courage, energy, decision, 
influence over others. It can only pronounce on the intel- 
lect, and by no means perfectly on that. It is quite possible 
that the rigid rule of marks may compel the rejection of a 
man who is exactly what is wanted, in favor of one who has 
neither aptitude nor moral fitness for the service required. 

In spite, then, of the difficulties and undesirable tendencies 
attached to examinations, it must be admitted that in their 
proper place they have done great service in the diffusion 
of education and are capable of doing yet more, but it should 
always be borne in mind that success in examinations shall 
not be regarded as an end, but merely as a means toward 
the higher end of real culture, self-knowledge and thought- 
fulness. 

Another system of examination which is attracting con- 
siderable attention and interest in educational centres, is that 
of University Extension by means of local examinations, 
whereby all schools may be brought to the test of scrutiny 
by an external authority, thus obliging them to reveal to the 
public their aims and methods, so that what is good may 
acquire fresh authority and what is bad may be condemned. 

This movement has been, in spite of the fact that it only 
touched the better scholars in any given school, the rejuve- 
nation of our secondary schools. It has furnished them with 
an intellectual standard of reference. It has provided the 
universities with a large amount of new material in the shape 
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of men who, but for the examination, would never have been 
found out; and it has detected the good teachers just as it 
has done the scholars. 

It appears evident, therefore, that we must apply this sys- 
tem of analysis, or examination, to the whole fabric of edu- 
cation. It would seem as though this had already been at- 
tempted, for some short time ago I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing an address by Prof. P. H. Hanus, of Harvard University, 
in which he drew attention to a new plan by which the re- 
sults of education might be thoroughly tested, much in the 
same manner as we are seeking to evolve psychological truths 
by laboratory processes of comparison and discussion, so that 
the effectiveness of the general plan would be vastly increased. 

Those of us who are directing the educational affairs of 
the nation must find a standard of reference and be united 
in a common resolve to test our work thoroughly and con- 
scientiously. Not only must we seek to arrive at the rela- 
tive value of some of the great ideas in education, but we 
must define more clearly what education is. If we can ac- 
complish this, a great step towards the further universal 
diffusion of knowledge among men will have been achieved. 
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FOURTH SESSION 


Saturday, December 2nd, at 10 A. M. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD C. ARMSTRONG, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Time was in the history of our schools when a certain an- 
tagonism existed between the teachers of the classics, strong 
in their centuries of undisputed sovereignty, and the teachers 
of modern languages, struggling for some recognition of the 
dignity and value of their subject. If traces of this antago- 
nism now remain, it must be only in the remotest corners of 
our educational field. More recently, the line of mutual lack 
of sympathy and understanding has lain between the lan- 
guages and the natural sciences. Here the fundamental dif- 
ferences of aims and of means to their attainment seemed to 
threaten a longer and more radical conflict. Happily, signs 
are far from absent that this situation too has passed its max- 
imum, and there begins to be promise that our classical col- 
leagues, who most of all have felt the pressure from the phys- 
ical sciences, may soon turn their swords into plowshares. In 
Germany the scientists are taking a prominent part in the 
demand for a check upon the tendency to give decreasing 
space to classical instruction. The expressions of regret now 
heard in France at the revision of the educational programs 
made a decade back, with its partial elimination of the clas- 
sics, are not restricted to the representatives of belles-lettres, 
and the vigorous movement in progress for a restoration of 
the classics to their former status is characterized by the ex- 
tent to which its leaders are chemists, biologists, engineers, 
physicians. In our own country the reaction is as yet less pro- 
nounced, but it is perhaps of some portent that, in an informal 
gathering of college and university men at which I was re- 
cently present and during which the conversation turned upon 
Latin in the colleges, the most outspoken, I might even say 
the most radical, advocate of Latin was a professor of physi- 
cal chemistry—one who, a few years ago, held directly the 
opposite view. 
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The time is passing, is perhaps already past, when we 
should spend energy in theoretical discussions of the value 
of languages as a part of our educational system. All we need 
to do is to show by concrete examples that the pupil who 
passes thru our hands goes out a broader man; that he has 
a reasonable command of the languages he has studied with 
us, but also—and above all—that the habits of comparison 
and analysis he acquired as he studied have made him a bet- 
ter master of his own tongue, a man whose spoken and whose 
written words are surer servants of his thought. I venture 
to predict that when the day comes in which the teachers 
of English unhesitatingly unite in recognizing that the pu- 
pils who come to them with preparation in foreign languages 
write more easily, more artistically, and more accurately, 
the teachers of natural science will then join as emphatically 
as any others in demanding adequate recognition of language 
teaching in our schools and colleges. And before we com- 
plain too much that their attitude has at times been un- 
sympathetic, let us question carefully in how far our teach- 
ing has been such as to produce the results that impose 
commendation. Let me ask the classical teacher, in a spirit 
of friendliness, whether the pressing demands of drill in 
complicated forms, unfamiliar vocabulary, unrecognized syn- 
tax, and un-English word-order have not, in more than one 
instance, led to some neglect of the vivifying fact behind it 
all, so clear to us perhaps, but terribly vague to the pupil, 
that we are dealing with real men and’ women, with thoughts 
and passions, with social and economic settings interesting 
alike in their resemblance to ours, in their differences from 
ours. I marched up with Caesar, and down with Xenophon, 
but somehow, as I look back, my goal seems to have been 
the verb at the end which should give the key to the sen- 
tence structure, or the termination of the adjective which 
should serve to hitch it to the appropriate noun. And again 
let me ask whether the teacher gives proper thought to ad- 
justing the task to the mentality of his student. The class- 
ics furnish a field for admirable mental discipline, but for 
that discipline to be effective the tasks must be such that 
they can be accomplished. The boy who tries and _ fails, 
who tries again, and again fails, who day after day repeats 
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these failures until, despairing, he hopelessly drags along 
with a task he will never master, is undergoing the worst 
preparation for right and successful living. It is sound peda- 
gogy that no pupil should be allowed to remain indefinitely 
in a course, the work of which he cannot successfully pre- 
pare, and that if a substantial body of the pupils in a class 
are not mastering the daily work, they must be raised on 
the level or the level brought down to them, according to 
the causes that lie back of their failure. 

Our shortcomings in Modern Language teaching tend 
to an opposite type. It is not difficult for an alert instructor 
in German or French to make his pupil feel that he is deal- 
ing with something very real, of very direct human interest. 
Nor, comparatively speaking, is it excessively difficult to in- 
stil a sufficient reading knowledge to enable him, with time, 
to make the forms a bridge to the thought they express. 
But at the same time one or the other of two dangers is 
ever present. The pedagogical problem is complicated by 
the fact that we are dealing with languages actually spoken 
in our world today. It is the instructor’s duty not wholly 
to neglect in his teaching the art of speaking the languages. 
But it is equally his duty not to let this obscure the other ends 
he has in view, and, with the time usually allotted in Amer- 
ica to Modern Language study, he cannot give extensive 
attention to oral drill without sacrificing other, and for a majority 
of our students, more important elements. 

If by reason of his discretion, or of his lack of equipment 
in this direction, the teacher avoids all risk of overstressing 
the conversational side of his work, he has to face a yet 
greater danger. It is an easy task, as compared with that 
of a teacher of Latin or Greek, for him to bring the student 
to a point where he can gather the general meaning and 
translate into an approximate English equivalent. But it 
is just at this point that his real difficulties begin. The very 
similarities which have heretofore lightened his task become 
an obstacle to new progress, and the temptation is strong 
for the student to relax his efforts and to content himself 
with this inadequate grasp of the foreign idiom. Let this 
slipshod attitude become fixed, and it will block for all time 
any genuine command of the work and will render the lan- 
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guage classes schools in loose thinking and negligent expres- 
sion. Only ordinary care is required to detect and make 
clear the error of the boy who thinks of le mal que fait 
naitre la guerre as ‘the harm that gives rise to war.’ Nor 
is it over-difficult to bring out that exrpérience is often not 
‘experience,’ but ‘experiment.’ Yet all of us know how long 
it is before the student may be relied on to make these sim- 
ple distinctions in syntax and word-meaning, and how much 
more attention and application must precede a grasp of the 
far subtler shadings that constantly present themselves as we 
approach a foreign language from our own as a base. To 
reach the stage of so-so translation is easier for the Rom- 
ance languages than for the German. To arrive at a grasp 
of the kind I have just referred to is in either case a hard 
task, but to the English student it is perhaps even more 
difficult for the French than it is for the German. 

It is, however, mastery of these very difficulties that 
makes language study open up new worlds of thought. Fail- 
ure to master them not alone leaves us blind to those worlds; 
it teaches indifference to accurate analysis, neglect of clear 
expression. Given a pupil who has been rightly trained 
in his language work, and his efficiency is increased in all 
other domains of study. I am not surprised that the teacher 
in other subjects who handles the product of certain of our 
language classes is liable to be sceptical of the value of lan- 
guage discipline, but I insist that the fault lies, not with our 
subject, but with us. 

With the threefold function of Modern Language study 
the problem of the time to be allotted to each phase is 
of radical importance. To make the courses a mere intro- 
duction to Baedeker’s Conversation Manual, or, on the other 
hand, to treat them simply as opportunities for mental gym- 
nastics is to set a low standard for our conception of their 
utility. Yet it is equally true that to regard them wholly in 
the light of an introduction to the literature, or the liter- 
ature, art, social and political life of our neighbors is a grave 
neglect of admirable instruments for sharpening our facul- 
ties and increasing our practical equipment. A due share 
of attention should be given to each of the three elements, 
but what is this due share? In answering such educational 
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queries we Americans have had the excellent habit of looking to 
see what other nations are doing, coupling with it not in- 
frequently the less laudable habit of neglecting to consider 
our differing conditions before we join in the game of ‘fol- 
low my leader.’ From the mother country we adopted at 
our earlier period their earlier and simple solution of neglect- 
ing the Modern Languages almost in toto. From the Con- 
tinent we have borrowed their successive experiments and 
have made some attempt to apply each one of them: gram- 
matical method, philological method, natural method, direct 
method. The latter is the variation which is just now at- 
tracting the most attention. No one enjoyed more than I 
Professor Walter’s clear expositions last year. We could have no 
better illustration of how it is possible, beginning from the very 
start with the spoken word in the foreign tongue and continuing 
with it as the centre of the teaching, to arrive at a grasp of the 
thought and the literature of a foreign nation. Bringing to this 
task an admirable knowledge of the languages he teaches, and a 
no less admirable gift as a teacher, Professor Walter has com- 
manded the approval—sometimes even the jealousy—of his fel- 
low-workers. Not one of us but can obtain suggestions for class- 
room work from his methods. But before deciding to apply these 
methods as a whole, we must consider that the German pupil be- 
gins his Modern Languages earlier, gives to them a larger num- 
ber of hours, and continues them uninterruptedly to the end of 
his schooling. If French and German were begun with us in the 
primary school and kept up continually to college graduation, 
I should unhesitatingly approve his plan. But with only 
two to four years given to French or German in the prepar- 
atory school, followed by from one to three years in college, the 
average tending strongly toward the minima rather than the 
maxima named, it is almost a certainty that a student taught 
wholly by the direct method will never get any wide or any ap- 
preciative knowledge of the literature ; and it is exceedingly prob- 
able that he will not even attain, in compensation, any but the 
most smattering speaking knowledge. 

Until we can sink our foundations deeper, we shall be glad 
if, in the course of the full school and college work offered, we 
can secure (1) a sound pronunciation; (2) a knowledge of the 
salient features of the grammar; (3) some facility in following 
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and understanding when the language is spoken deliberately ; 
(4) a power to read ordinary passages at sight; (5) a reason- 
able familiarity with representative specimens of the literature ; 
and (6) some insight into the characteristics of the life, the 
thought, and the expression of the people whose language is be- 
ing studied; some understanding of how they look on life and 
the world about them; some power to see with their eyes and to 
think with their thoughts. 

This, without any further additions, is already an ambitious 
program ; too ambitious, I fear, for any one to claim that he has 
ever brought it to pass save for an occasional and exceptional 
pupil. It is not too large a program, however, for us to have be- 
fore us as our goal, and not so large but that it should be ap- 
proximated in all its phases for the good student who remains 
with us through the maximum period. 

If the attainment of such an ideal is to become in any wise 
general, a much larger force of broadly equipped teachers must 
be made available. The present situation is that the teachers 
who are even partially equipped do not suffice in number to sup- 
ply the demands of Modern Language posts; and those demands 
are constantly increasing. This of itself is an incentive for a 
greater number of our college students to choose Modern Lan- 
guage teaching as their life work and to spend sufficient time in 
preparation, for it guarantees to competent teachers an open road 
to rapid advancement. Thus we have hopes that the day is not 
far off when the supply will more nearly approximate the de- 
mand. 

In closing, a word may be in place as to the part the uni- 
versities should play in the formation of the teachers who turn 
to them for their preparation. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
Germany for the impetus she has given to our higher education 
by the models furnished us for university organization and the 
direct stimulus exercised on our workers. The independent de- 
velopment of a system of our own would have been a slow and 
laborious process, and without her aid we should probably be a 
generation behind our present status. German thought, German 
methods have dominated, and that domination has on the whole 
been salutary. Now the period has arrived when we must face 
our own problems and meet them in the ways best suited to our 
conditions. The double function of the university as a training 
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school for investigators and for teachers has never been unrecog- 
nized, but the two factors have not been clearly enough differen- 
tiated. One has even, in a measure, been sacrificed to the other, 
and in the good old days of faith the theory must have been that 
if only we trained a man to research, the Lord would put words 
into his mouth and knowledge into his mind when the day of 
teaching should come. And but for Heavenly guidance and for 
exacting effort in the early days of their teaching there would 
have been precious few effective teachers today. This period of 
making brick with an equipment of cabinet-maker’s materials has 
told upon the teaching, told also upon the research work. The 
doctor’s degree is a valuable element in our system. It is with 
us to stay, and it ought to stay. But we are more and more 
clearly recognizing two points concerning it. (1) While the 
course for the doctorate must have as its chief aim training for 
research, it must combine with this the broadest attainable prac- 
tical mastery of the language, the literature, the life we are deal- 
ing with. The doctors of philosophy must have this to be good 
investigators ; they must surely have it to be good teachers—and 
teachers in almost all instances they will continue to be. (2) 
The doctor’s degree, like the French doctorate, must, in practice 
as well as theory, be recognized as not primarily the teacher’s 
degree, but as the degree toward which should work only those 
teachers who have a bent for research. By the side of this de- 
gree we must have another, representing in its kind just as high 
a grade of work, designed specifically for those whose central 
thought in attending the university is equipment for teaching. 
The first year of work, in my estimation, should be the same for 
both classes. During that year the instructors should carefully 
observe the bent of the student, the student as carefully observe 
himself and the work he is following, so that at the beginning of 
the second year he may be ready to decide which road he wishes 
to choose; and on this will hinge the character of his subsequent 
course at the university. In the Johns Hopkins, where we are 
moving toward such a differentiation, we term our second de- 
gree the master of arts. If other institutions, on account of the 
previous disassociation of this term from true graduate work, 
hesitate at selecting it and at giving this implement which we 
have to hand a new dignity by its new uses, let them create a 
name. If on the other hand the master’s degree is to be rehabili- 
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tated to meet this new demand, it must be raised to the plane of 
dignity of the doctorate; it must be, not a lower degree—not a 
stage toward the Ph. D., or a consolation prize for those who 
cannot attain to the Ph.. D., but a co-ordinate degree with a dif- 
ferent goal, reached by a different path. The essential is that we 
should have two forms of training, each equally thorough and 
each in equal repute, adapted to the very different needs of our 
graduate students. I believe we may anticipate with confidence 
a large development in our universities of this tendency to pro- 
vide courses adequately differentiated according to the end in 
view, and increasingly adapted to forming scholars who will be 
prepared, whether trained in the one direction or the other, to 
make the Modern Language teaching in our schools and colleges 
more practical, more thorough, and more effective. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


PROFESSOR ELIJAH W. BAGSTER-COLLINS, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: With some bold- 
ness, I venture to speak today about the college entrance ex- 
aminations, and particularly about the examinations of the en- 
trance board. For lack of time, however, I shall have to limit 
myself largely to an expression of opinion. 

I shall first limit myself to the German examinations, a field 
in which I feel I am more competent to speak. Also I 
shall limit myself to a discussion or criticism of the intermedi- 
ate and advanced or so-called B. C. paper. I believe that 
there is more or less consensus of opinion with regard to the 
kind of work that can be done in two years, and I believe, on 
the whole, that the elementary paper reflects that opinion. I 
am interested rather in the longer courses. I am interested 
particularly in the four years’ secondary school course, for I 
regard that as the normal course towards which we _ should 
strive. There are already in the larger places, larger cities, 
courses of that kind, and there ought to be far more, and I 
think that there will be, if we can have a kind of course laid 
out which is suitable in type. 

Now, I do not believe that there is the same consensus 
of opinion with regard to the kind of work that can be done, 
can really be accomplished in a course extending over three 
or four years. We are more or less at sea in the matter, at 
least, I think so. Still, it strikes me that the examinations that 
are set for college, particularly the intermediate examinations 
and the B. C. examination, show a a state of affairs which could 
be changed for the better. 

One trouble with a great deal of our work in the high schools 
is that we have bad teaching. There is no doubt about 
that in my mind. And hand in hand with this bad teaching, 
there is a great deal of lack of judgment shown in regard to 
the kind of material that should be selected. On the other 
hand, there are many good teachers who think (because the ex- 
aminations loom very large in their horizons) that they must do 
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the kind of work the college entrance board and the college ex- 
aminations require. Still, the fact remains, there are far too many 
teachers who would love to read in the second year Traumereien, 
Minn von Barnhelm, Tell, and Hermann und Dorothea. I do 
not think then that teachers need stimulation; they need rather 
to be discouraged in their ambitions. But instead of helping, I 
think the college board, particularly in the advanced examinations, 
aggravates the evils which are all too prevalent in secondary work. 

Now, in what way do these higher examinations aggravate 
the evil? As I understand it, the two years’ course or the ele- 
mentary examination requires two years’ preparation. At 
least, it is given but two units credit. That is to say, a normal 
boy who studies for two years ought to be able to pass the ele- 
mentary requirement, and at the end of a third year, he ought, 
because he simply gets but one more unit credit to pass an 
adequate examination in the intermediate grade. And, if he 
takes one more year, under normal conditions, he ought to meet 
the advanced requirement. Because, for those three examina- 
tions as they are now given, he receives but four units credit. 

Now, I am not going to trouble you with statistics today, 
but I don’t think the statistics as given out by the board show 
that there are enough pupils passing these higher examinations. 
Take the last report, 1911, less than 25 per cent. passed the B. 
C. paper. The report states 34.7 per cent., but I believe that 
is a mistake. At least, as far as I have been able to find out 
from the records, 24.6 per cent. is correct. The intermediate 
examinations were passed by 36.5 per cent. of the pupils. 
Whereas, the elementary papers run as high as 55.5 per cent. 
Over a period of three years, we have a general average for 
the highest paper of 31.8 per cent.; for intermediate, 36.5 per 
cent., and for the elementary 57 per cent. 

Now, whatever the statistics would show, I think, on the 
whole, my opinion would be that the quality of the work and 
the quantity of the work demanded by the Board in the four 
years, to say the least, tends to make for superficiality. My 
first criticism of the higher papers deals with the selections for 
translation into English. On the whole, but particularly in the 
highest paper, the hardest paper, the emphasis is placed too 
much on the reading of the classics. I yield to no one in my 
belief in the cultural value of the modern languages, but I 
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think the cultural value will take fair care of itself. People do 
not get culture by having classics which they don’t understand 
rammed down their throats. High school pupils are usually 
not ready for the kind of work the examinations demand. I 
don’t believe that the high school is the place to study the class- 
ics, to make a real study of the classics. The object of the high 
school course in German is to teach German. Until we do 
that, we have no business spending the major part of our time 
in going over in a very superficial way the so-called classics. 

At present we are not teaching the language itself in the 
secondary schools sufficiently well. I have no objection in the 
higher classes, say in the fourth year or in the last of the third, 
to taking one of the easier plays, Wilhelm Tell, or something 
of that sort, and spending time upon it, and showing the pu- 
pils what a piece of literature it is. That is quite a different 
thing from spending all the time in the reading of classics and 
in the preparation for an examination that demands that kind 
of reading. Teachers should be discouraged rather than 
encouraged with regard to the reading of the classics. The 
college, alone, I consider, is the place for the real study of 
German literature as literature. The students have a better 
control of the medium of expression, they are riper mentally. 
And, moreover, there is more time for just this kind of work. 

I pass on to another point. It strikes me that the examiners 
overshoot the mark very, very often in the choice of historical 
selections and critical selections. It seems as if they went out 
of their way to find difficult materal, material that is far above 
the mental grasp of the student, not only in what it demands in 
the examination, but in the kind of preparation it implies. The 
range of topics, aside from the range of vorabulary, the range 
of thought, is beyond the ordinary normal high school boy 
or girl. Neither pupils nor teachers should be encouraged in 
this kind of work. There is very little historical material anyway 
that we can cover. I doubt whether the pupils, even if you gave 
them a word translation, could in many cases tell you what the 
passages were all about. In short, you are setting a kind of ex- 
amination which is really encouraging verbal memory, verbal 
repetition. Pupils simply put down one symbol against another 
without knowing what the whole thing is about. 
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And | would criticize also in the papers the kind of work 
that is set for translation into the foreign language, translation 
into German. At least, my idea of composition in the high 
school is that it should be made as practical as possible, not only 
in the elementary stages, but right straight through. The ele- 
mentary paper is more or less of a model in this particular, 
in that it emphasizes the everyday, colloquial type of sentence. 
I don’t believe that teachers should be encouraged to teach the 
pupils to translate Washington Irving or Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare, in general to emphasize the literary type of com- 
position. They should be encouraged rather to keep the 
work easy and natural and demand with every year principally 
greater fluency and greater precision in the handling of simple, 
more or less colloquial material How many teachers have 
ever had occasion to translate Washington Irving, or material 
of that sort? Is that the kind of work which pupils will ever 
have occasion to use? They may not have occasion to do any 
writing at all. Put the chances are very much greater that they 
will be able to make use of colloquial material, in writing and in 
speaking. And cannot one get just as good a test from the 
language of everyday life? 

Just one other point and I shall close. There has been a 
change in these last years in the methods of teaching, aims of 
teaching modern languages in this country. Do the examina- 
tions as set by colleges show any changes? I fail to see them, 
excepting here and there. Examinations in their general type 
are much like those that would have been set a generation 
ago. 

Now, I don't wish to spend time here discussing the oral 
test. I know that there are a great many difficulties in connec- 
tion with it, with so many students, so many applicants and 
with the examinations set over such a large field of territory. But 
in the examinations in German, at least, there is no inclination 
to encourage teachers to do what we call free composition, 
or to do similar kinds of work that test for power. Whenever 
the examiners wish to test how far pupils can use the language, 
they give them a bit of literature or some connected prose, and 
let them translate it. I think it a pity that teachers should not 
be aided in their efforts to more free composition. It is sensible, 
it is along practical lines. The teaching of the pupils to write 
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German letters or other easy forms of composition is very much 
better for them than translating connected prose from authors, 
English or German. I know that there are difficulties in arrang- 
ing this kind of work, but they can be met. 

I should say in conclusion then, that high school teachers should 
by the examinations be discouraged from attempting a kind of 
work that the secondary school cannot do well. They should 
be helped in every possible way not to do superficial work. But 
the only way for them not to do superficial work is to have a task 
set which the pupils can do in the time allotted. At present too 
much is attempted and too much is demanded. The result is, that 
pupils come to college ill-prepared and a lot of the work that 
should have been done well in the high school has to be done over 
again. There is no reason why the pupil should not go from the 
high school courses right on to the appropriate college course 
without any extra licking into shape whatever. 

Possibly the examiners feel that they might make the papers 
too easy. I have had only a limited experience in correcting 
papers, but it strikes me that the standards of marking can be 
raised and raised and raised to meet any difficulties that might 
arise. The standard of marking now, I believe, is too low. If the 
papers were marked very strictly, there would be but very few pup- 
ils even in the lowest grade of examinations, that would meet the 
requirements. The translations into English one sees are some- 
times absurd. One gives points for them, but really they are not 
worth very much, if anything. I don’t fear that there is going to 
be any difficulty from making the examinations too easy; at least, 
at present they are too hard. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


MR. FREDERICK S. HEMRY, TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The history of modern language teaching in our schools is 
not a long one.* It was in 1819 that Thomas Jefferson offered 
Ticknor the professorship of modern languages at the University 
of Virginia, then in process of organization. In 1825 a German, 
Blattermann, took this position, and in this same year Karl 
Follen, after being for a short time connected with the Round 
Hill School of Bancroft and Cogswell at Northampton, Mass., 
became a teacher at Harvard College. At first a professor of 
church history and ethics, he became a professor of German in 
1831. In 1838 Longfellow began lecturing on Faust. In 1859 
the University of Virginia made a knowledge of French and 
German a requisite to the degree of Master of Arts. The 
founding of the University of Michigan and of those associated 
with the names Cornell and Johns Hopkins are so many more 
milestones on the road traveled by American education and 
modern language teaching in our colleges and schools. The im- 
petus given the study of the modern languages in this country by 
the founding of the Baltimore University finds perhaps its most 
concrete form in the founding of the Modern Language As- 
sociation in 1883. 

One of the first acts of this association was to make inquiry 
into the status of the modern languages in the admission re- 
quirements for college. The report of the result of this inquiry, 
presented in 1884, revealed the fact that but little was being 
done. In the words of the report,y “Until within a few years 
the classics and mathematics, with a brief English examination, 
have been the main requirements for admission to college. The 





*See L. Viereck, German Instruction in American Schools, 
Report of the Commission of Education, 1901, Vol. I. There 
is also a monograph in preparation dealing with the entire sub- 
ject, by Prof. Charles Hart Handschin, of Miami University. 


+I am obliged to cite this also from Viereck, as the Proceedings 
of the Mod. Lang. Asso. do not contain it. 
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introduction of French or German is comparatively of recent 
date. Harvard imposed a slight prerequisite for admission in 
1874; Cornell added one year of French, German or advanced 
mathematics to the courses in science, literature and philosophy 
in 1877; but the traditional requirements in most colleges re- 
mained unchanged. A doubt existed of the capacity of training 
schools to meet this new requirement.” 

The report continued: “If we examine the table to deter- 
mine how genera! the requisition of French or German for 
admission to the course in arts is, we find that half a dozen 
colleges require only one of these languages, and the requisi- 
tion is extremely meagre, not embracing scientific grammar or 
any definite knowledge of the literature, but an elementary 
knowledge of forms and the translation of easy phrases. Har- 
vard and Yale Universities require about a half year of one 
of these languages. Brown University requires one year of 
French. Boston University and Amherst College one term of 
French. Swarthmore College requires one year or more of 
French and German.” 

But enough of this. It is sufficient to have shown that the 
teaching of modern languages has been a problem of the sec- 
ondary schools for less than thirty years. The report of the 
Committee of Ten in 1893 made it more specifically the problem 
of the public high school than it had been before and, with 
the report of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language 
Association in 1898, gave authoritative and helpful advice on the 
solution of the problem. 

The position of the teacher of Greek and, in a certain measure, 
that of the teacher of Latin in our schools of high and low 
degree, is a defensive one. That of the teacher of modern 
languages is comparatively unassailed. Latin, fortified by col- 
lege requirements, had in 1910 49 per cent. of all the secondary 
pupils ;* Greek, little more than one per cent., while in the twenty 
years from 1890 to 1910 French advanced from 9.41 per cent. to 
11.41 per cent., and German from 11.48 per cent. to 23.60 per cent. 





*See report of the Commissioner of Education for 1910, Vol. 
II, p. 1141. The figures given above do not show the great pro- 
gress French has made in the public high school, where it has 
risen from 5.84 per cent. to 9.90 per cent. 
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As a result modern language teachers are demanding more 
credit for their work, an equal number of credit units for Ger- 
man or French and for the same number of hours of Greek. In 
New England particularly is this being urged. * 

The great university whose guests we are, allows four units 
for elementary Latin and three for elementary Greek, but only 
two for elementary French, German or Spanish, and three 
for the advanced course. 

At Harvard, elementary Greek, the study of which is to cover 
two years, receives four credits, elementary Latin, to cover three 
years, also four credits, elementary French and German only two. 
For the advanced course, corresponding to the intermediate 
course of the College Entrance Examination Board, two addi- 
tional credits are given. 

Some of the Western universities show less pity for the ancients. 
At Wisconsin, for example, five hours of German weigh as much 
as five of Greek. 

Are there any facts in any one’s possession that justify this 
discrimination in favor of the classical language? We have 
indeed no valid data for determining in terms of mental efficiency 
the value of the several disciplines. Measuring, however, the 
students’ knowledge of the ancient language with that of the mod- 
ern, there can be no question of which he obtains a greater degree 
of mastery. 

The most evident tendency of education at present is utili- 
tarianism, expressed in the demand for vocational subjects or 
for a vocational treatment of already recognized subjects. This 
it is that has driven Greek to the wall, is affecting the teaching 
of mathematics, and finally is at the bottom of the movement 
that is concerning those of us who teach the modern languages. 

Inasmuch as it is the presumably greater practicality of mod- 
ern languages that has given them their greater prominence 
in the curriculum, inasmuch, that is, as the modern languages 
were thought to offer more positive results for the effort made 
than the ancient languages, it is not surprising that practical 





*See the recommendation of the Brown University Teachers’ 
Association in the report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1910, Vol. I, p.85. The subject was also discussed at the New 
England Modern Language Association in 1907. 
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aims should assert themselves in the method of teaching them. 
In the earliest days of modern language study in this country, 
a day of foreign teachers, the ability to speak and write were 
the aim of instruction. With the extension of the field and 
with the introduction of philological method into the study of 
these languages in the higher schools, the goal seems to have 
shifted. 

For some years now enthusiastic and able teachers have 
been calling us back toward the earlier paths, though not as 
such, and pointing to the accomplishments of modern language 
teachers in the scientific high schools of Germany with the “di- 
rect” method. During the past year, the foremost practical rep- 
resentative of this reform movement in Germany, Director 
Max Walter, of the Musterschule in Frankfurt on Main, has 
visited this country, where he lectured in this university, 
whose guests we are, gave model instruction in the Horace 
Mann School, and traveled from coast, lecturing and visiting 
schools. This visit will not be without results for modern lan- 
guage teaching in American schools. Just what these results 
will be, depends, in my opinion, largely upon the colleges. 

The report of the Modern Language Association in 1884 con- 
tained this statement: “The test of experience has shown that 
the colleges give direction to all elementary instruction, define 
its nature, and prescribe its amounts. The standard of instruc- 
tion in our colleges should not be dependent upon the low 
average of the majority of our high schools and academies, 
but should be determined solely by the requirements of high- 
er culture. The law of educational history is that the higher in- 
stitutions and the higher demands everywhere condition and 
prescribe the lower.” 

In 1909-1910* there were in the public and private high 
schools of this country over one million (1,032,461) boys and 
girls, and in the graduating class about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand (125,772). Only about five and one-half per 
cent. (5.57 of those who are attending the public high schools are 
preparing for college, and about sixteen per cent. (16.63) of 
the pupils in private schools and academies, in both classes of 





* See Report of the Commission of Education for 1910, Vol. a 
p. 1127 ff. 
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schools a diminishing number. About thirty-five per cent. of 
the whole number are taking French or German or both. If 
then only six per cent. (6.80), the average per cent. of the en- 
tire secondary school attendance, are preparing for college, per- 
haps only about two per cent. of the secondary pupils pass 
through the hands of the teachers of modern languages into col- 
lege. But, conceding, if you please, the right of the college to 
prescribe the work of all our pupils, let us ask again, what does 
the college want? 

What the college expects of secondary school graduates must 
depend upon the way its own instruction will complement the 
work done in the lower school. Do not ask for a practical - 
command unless you are going to continue that kind of work. 
All pedagogical methods are good or not good as they are adapted 
to the pedagogical end in view. And in this case it is the final 
end that we are seeking to ascertain. 

If a secondary school teacher may for a moment reverse the 
usual order of things and set up a standard for the school and 
college, I should require the following from a high school grad- 
uate who, after finishing his three years of German or French 
in the school, continued the study for two years in the college. 

First, he should be able to read with ease, and enjoyment 
a modern novel or historical sketch without conscious translat- 
ing. 

Second, he should be able to read a page aloud intelligently 
and with so accurate a pronunciation that a native would be able 
to follow him. 

Third, he should be able to give in the language read a writ- 
ten summary of a portion of the text. 

Fourth, he should be able to answer questions upon the text, 
employing the vocabulary of the text. 

Fifth, he should have an outline knowledge of the history of 
the literature in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
be able to relate the great movements of that literature with 
similar phenomena in English. 

Sixth, he should have acquired an acquaintance, largely 
at second hand it may be, with French or German life 
and history that will enable him to take a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding attitude toward the people whose language he 
studies. 
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So much I would demand at the end of five years of com- 
petent instruction. Of this the secondary school must give 
now little, now much. It must give its pupils a better pro- 
nunciation than it does. We have neglected this part of our 
duty. One reason for this is perhaps that college examinations 
so rarely contain questions on this subject. If 1 mistake not, 
the papers of the College Entrance Examination Board have twice 
contained questions on French pronunciation. Cornell has 
sometimes set a question on length of vowels and division of 
syllables in German, and has for a number of years given an ex- 
ercise in pronunciation and in writing from dictation in its 
French paper. In the nature of things the College Board’s ex- 
aminations cannot do a great deal of that sort, but the col- 
leges might demand of every pupil a more accurate pronuncia- 
tion. Pronunciation was the point of departure for the reform- 
ers in Germany when they attacked the established methods, 
and in this very point one finds them attaining the most uni- 
formly good results. 

The teacher must be equipped with a knowledge of the 
speech sounds of his own language and of the foreign lan- 
guage. He must teach sounds first. I have been astonished to 
see what German boys do after only a few weeks of work in 
English or French. The pupils are not to become phoneticians, 
they need not hear much of the technicalities of phonetics, but 
they will learn sounds and perhaps incidentally be rid of some 
of the slovenliness of pronunciation of their mother tongue so 
common among American boys. The universities that send 
out men and women to teach must see to it that these teachers 
themselves have a correct pronunciation, know how they pro- 
nounce, and are able to help others acquire a fresh mastery 
over the organs of speech. 

To learn to read without conscious translation, one must 
have constant practice in that very exercise from the first. 
Mastery of a vocabulary is the most important step in language 
learning after the sounds of the foreign speech have yielded 
up their secret. The active vocabulary of speech is compara- 
tively small, the reading vocabulary is many times as large. 
Its acquisition must be gradual. Mr. Bierwirth, of Harvard 
University, compiled some years ago a vocabulary of about 
eight hundred of the most important words for the student to 
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master. To such selection, to the assimilation of a carefully 
selected word-list, and to its systematic extension we must 
give our attention. Here again the reformer* has help to give 
us. We have too/often flung our pupils into a reader with a 
vocabulary of three thousand or more words and let them 
struggle with the task of learning these words, changing perhaps 
to a very different sort of text presently with a very different 
stock.** Our textbook makers might well busy themselves 
with the task of compiling or making readers with a limited, 
ever recurring vocabulary of a colloquial character that should 
be and could be mastered. 

We are in too great haste to read texts of some literary 
worth. For the learner a made or at any rate an adapted text 
would be better. Then when he begins to read literature, it 
is not necessary to spring ‘from one author to another or from 
one style of story to another. The student who has read 
a story by Heyse may better read another than turn to the 
North German Storm or the Swiss Zschokke. As the pupil 
advances he should have material put into his hands that will 
give him specific information about Germany and its people. 
Many of our pupils must think that the Germans are a race 
of story-writers and dramatists. The drama read should be 
largely in prose form, the great works of Schiller and Lessing 
would best be left to the college period. 

Conscious translation should cease whenever the instructor 
can without loss of time ascertain otherwise that the pupil has 
grasped the thought of what he has read, but should always be 
held in reserve as a means of controlling such comprehension. 
The reformers in Germany have not been able to get rid of it 
entirely, and their pupils do it quite well, if not brilliantly. Our 
aim is, however, the ability to read without conscious transla- 
tion. Only when he has acquired this, will the pupil read 
with pleasure. 


* See Max Walter, Aneignung und Verarbeitung des Wort- 
schatzes im neusprachlichen Unterricht, published by Elwert, Mar- 
burg i. Hessen, 1907. 


**See an article by Prof. Charles Holzwarth in the Monats- 
hefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Paedagogik, November, 1911. 
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The ability to answer questions on the text and to reproduce 
the material contained in it, is advocated as being in the general 
direction of the imitative method. Latin prose comes near be- 
ing a failure because of the unnaturalness of the method by 
which the pupil is made to patch together scraps from his 
grammar and his dictionary without knowing or caring whether 
the expression was ever found in any extant Latin author or 
not. Modern language teachers are fortunately getting away 
from this to (1) variation of sentences found in the reading, 
(2) free reproduction, (3) to the simple letter with its colloquial 
vocabulary. These forms all fall within the province of the 
school. 

The knowledge of the history of the literature will be given the 
pupil chiefly in his college years. The task of acquainting him 
with the life of modern Germany or France will be perhaps 
the pleasantest part of the teacher’s work, and a very necessary 
one, for young America, in school or college, needs to be in- 
spired with a healthy respect for the Old World. 

I have not said anything of speaking French or German. 
In my opinion, reading must still remain the goal of instruction 
and speech a means to an end, vivifying the instruction, furnish- 
ing practice in the pronunciation of the language, and giving 
the mind an additional hold upon the word. It is a means, 
not an end, in America, an end in Germany. 

There the demands of modern commerce have largely in- 
fluenced the reform in the methods of teaching in Realgym- 
nasium and Oberrealschule. In the former type of school in 
Prussia, French instruction extends over seven years with 
thirty-one fifty-five minute periods, in the latter over nine years 
with forty-seven periods. A man may well demand that his 
son who has studied French for nine years should be able to 
write a letter in French at the end of that time. But it was 
the failure of the boy to measure up to these standards that 
first started the schoolmen to thinking about methods. 

The American school may one day be able to begin modern 
languages earlier in the course, in the upper years of elemen- 
tary schooling. But as yet there are not trained teachers 
enough for this. And we must not blink the fact that much 
of the success that is ascribed to a method is due to the per- 
sonality of the teacher, backed by pedagogical training. When 
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our secondary teachers have a doctor’s degree or its equivalent, 
have passed a rigorous examination on their qualifications to 
teach four subjects, and have spent two years in a practice 
school, then, whatever the method may be, we shall obtain 
better results possibly than 'the Germans themselves. For it 
must not be forgotten that the reformers are decidedly in the 
minority. Vietor, the Nestor of the movement, speaks rather 
hopelessly of the prospects of its general acceptance. 

But it has begun to leaven the lump in America. The de- 
mand for the ability to speak German or French at the end of the 
course I took as a type, may come. With it must come trained 
teachers, a professional attitude toward our work, reorganiza- 
tion of courses, modification of standards. The standard I 
have urged is really in no way a departure from that of the 
Committee of Twelve, but an insistence upon a closer approach 
to it in fact. 

The examinations of the College Entrance Examination 
Board reveal clearly the fact that too few of our pupils are 
up to the mark. In 1910 only about sixty per cent. of the can- 
didates in elementary French passed, forty-eight in inter- 
mediate French, and thirty-seven in advanced French. The 
diminishing percentage is evidence that some of us are at- 
tempting more advanced instruction than we are qualified to 
give. The record in German is worse. We as teachers must 
accept the responsibility for the major portion of this failure 
of our pupils. But the examiners may well put themselves 
in the position of the candidate who has in a short time to give 
a clear translation of a passage from a drama or a critical work 
torn out of its setting and consider whether a share in the re- 
sponsibility does not rest upon them. In any case, we have 
here a condition which, if not altered, will justify the demands 
that have been made that one of the modern languages shall 
give way to music, drawing, or agriculture. It is our task to 
maintain the position of our subject, our fault, if our pupils 
fall by the wayside. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Louis A. Roux, Newark AcapEMy.—We have, I think, 
listened to three very interesting papers on the teaching of mod- 
ern languages in this country. They are interesting from the 
fact that all three of the speakers looked at the subject from a 
different standpoint. I shall take up some of these points in 
starting this discussion, and possibly bring up some problems 
that were not touched upon in these papers. 


I agree with Mr. Henry thoroughly as to the importance of 
teaching French or German pronunciation. I think it is abso- 
lutely ridiculous for a teacher to go ahead with a class in French 
or German, as I have seen it done, and not start with pro- 
nunciation. I have not made up my mind fully as to pho- 
netics. I do not use them personally in my work. But whether 
we use phonetics or not, we should teach the sounds of the 
French vowels and consonants, and the same with German, 
and spend, if necessary, two or three weeks at that work. It 
will pay in the end. 

I see that Professor Armstrong is somewhat opposed to the 
direct method, and I suppose by that he means the conversa- 
tional method. I realize that under certain conditions it is 
rather difficult to carry out a program of that kind. But I do 
believe that French or German should be the language of the 
classroom from the very beginning. I believe we are wasting 
time if we do not introduce the foreign language in our work. 
It can be done, even with large classes. I, therefore, approve 
of the direct method in so far as it can be used in classes. I 
shall show a little later some of the difficulties in the way. 

I am very glad that Professor Armstrong spoke of the proper 
preparation of teachers to teach the modern languages. It seems 
to me that it is about time that our universities should take up 
this work. For years they have been turning out investigators, 
specialists, men with a doctor’s degree, specialists in language, 
if you wish, thoroughly acquainted with all the niceties and 
all the difficulties of French syntax or German syntax, but often 
unable to teach. What we need in the secondary schools and 
in college are more teachers and fewer specialists. 

I do not agree exactly with Professor Bagster-Collins when 
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he says, if I understood him clearly, that the chief difficulty with 
our work lies with the college papers or the board examina- 
tions, and in some cases with the regent’s examinations. I sup- 
pose it is true that they are at times too difficult, possibly they 
have been too difficult, but there is an easy remedy, especially 
with the board examinations. 

I have been connected with the French examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, both as reader and ex- 
aminer, as reader since 1903 and as associate examiner since 
1907. The French papers are prepared with a great deal of 
care and thought. And in all that time I don’t believe that we 
ever received a single personal letter from any teacher or pro- 
fessor criticising or offering suggestions. Now, it seems to 
me that would be a pretty good point to keep in mind, namely, to 
send letter after letter to the examiners when the papers are 
not satisfactory. 

If we look at the results in these examinations and compare 
them with the results in mathematics or in Latin, or even in 
English, we find that the results are just as good, and in some 
cases better. I have here a few figures, and I am going to 
take the time to read just a few. 

The average of those getting from 60 to 100, between the 
years 1906 and Io1I, that is up to last year, is as follows: 53 
per cent. in mathematics, 50 per cent in Latin (these figures 
are approximate, not exact), 55 per cent. in English, 55 per 
cent in German, including the three papers, and the same in 
French, including the three papers, but in elementary German 
it is 59 per cent., and in elementary French 63 per cent. I 
realize that there is room for improvement, but if taking the col- 
lege examinations as a basis, we compare modern language 
teaching with the teaching of mathematics and Latin, we have 
no reason to feel ashamed. 

There is a great deal of truth in what Professor Bagster- 
Collins said about the kind of reading done in the secondary 
school. As I have talked with some of my colleagues in differ- 
ent schools, and as I have looked over the courses laid out by 
them, I have been surprised at times at the kind of works 
that they were trying to read with boys and girls of fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen and seventeen years of age. And I believe, as 
he does, that the books read are frequently too difficult for boys 
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and girls of high school age. How can they be expected to 
understand Victor Hugo, for instance, to look at the French side 
of it for a moment? 

Let them read books adapted to their age, books that can be 
read and that can be easily grasped and enjoyed by young peo- 
ple. And I will add that it has been the object and the pur- 
pose of the French examiners in the last few years to put on 
the papers selections from strictly modern authors, not going 
any farther back, excepting occasionally, than the eighteenth 
century, and usually using nineteenth and even twentieth cen- 
tury authors. 

Now, if you will pardon me, I would like to take up just 
briefly a few problems that the modern language teacher has 
to meet. At the same time I will answer some of the ques- 
tions that have been brought up in these papers. The question 
came up that the direct method was not desirable, that too mnch 
time should not be given to oral drill in French or German. 
One of the chief reasons why it may not be always possible to 
do it is on account of the size of the high school class in French 
or German. In this respect the private school teacher is at a 
great advantage, as his classes are generally small. But you 
take a class of anywhere from forty to forty-five students and 
try to hold a conversational exercise when the lesson is only 
forty-five minutes at the most, and the class meets possibly four 
times, or possibly five times a week, and you have a very diff- 
cult problem. In order to use the direct method, or at least to 
use a great deal of oral drill in the class and to make this effec- 
tive the class should not be any larger than twenty-five or 
thirty, and the ideal class, to my mind, is a class of twenty. 

There is another matter that tends to bad results. I will 
state it in this way: Quality is frequently sacrificed to quantity 
by many teachers. The fear not to cover the ground in the 
elementary course, to say nothing of the intermediate and the 
advanced courses, impels teachers frequently to go too fast, to 
do too superficial work, and as a matter of fact this is not at all 
necessary. I have been teaching elementary French, preparing 
boys for college, for nearly seventeen years, and I have covered 
that ground a great many times, and I find that it can be done 
in two years, whether the work is done in two years or whether 
it is extended over three years, and that moreover it can be done 
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well. But the work must me distributed properly, and the 
trouble is frequently, especially with young teachers, that it is 
not. Progress should be very slow at first, so that the funda- 
metals, the essentials are not only taught but are mastered, are 
absorbed, are made use of by the pupils. That is the important 
point. I think a great many of the pupils forget the subjects 
taught. For instance the personal pronouns in French are gone 
over two or three times, some sentences are written, and then 
the teacher begins to think that his pupils must know them, but 
a written examination or a written test often shows that they 
know nothing about it; that is, they cannot use them, and, until 
they can use them, they don’t know them. That is what I mean 
by absorbing the essentials of grammar in such a way that they 
will remember them and make use of them. 

When those fundamentals are thoroughly learned, and the 
vocabulary is gradually increased, it will be an easy matter to 
read the number of pages assigned in the course prescribed by 
the Modern Language Association and adopted by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

There is still another problem, and I shall speak of this very 
briefly. I refer to the age of the pupils in the secondary schools. 
It is a very different thing to teach young men and women of 
eighteen or nineteen and to teach boys and girls of thirteen or 
fourteen. You have to handle the subject in a very different 
way, and the trouble is that many of our text books are not 
written for pupils of the high school age. The grammatical 
terms and expressions used in text-books are often obscure to 
them. How can a high school boy or girl be expected to com- 
prehend, for instance, such terms as “pleonastic pronoun,” “syn- 
tactical,” “interrogative locutions,” to mention only a few which 
are found in so many French grammars in use in schools? Sim- 
plicity in the statement of grammatical rules and definitions is 
absolutely essential if good results are to be secured. I don't 
care whether the language taught is French, German or Latin. 

But in spite of all these defects French and German are taught 
as well, if not better than Latin, judging by the results of the 
college examinations. There is no doubt that a pupil who studies 
French for two years in school and then later for a couple of 
years in college learns to read that language. We modern lan- 
guage teachers do develop power in a way that Latin has never 
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succeeded to do. I often wonder what we could accomplish in 
these languages if as much time was devoted to them as is now 
to Latin, i. e., five times a week for at least four years. I don’t 
believe there would be any doubt then about the success of the 
direct method. I believe our boys and girls would, on leaving 
school, be able not only to read a page of easy French prose, 
but would also have the ability to understand French or Ger- 
man when spoken, and would probably be able to express them- 
selves in the foreign tongue with a fair amount of fluency. 


PROFESSOR JULIUS SAcHs, CoLuMBIA UNIvERsITy.—Mr. Pres- 
ident, Ladies and Gentlemen: So many points have been cov- 
ered in the meeting this morning, points that commend them- 
selves to a great many of us, that it may seem unnecessary to 
prolong the discussion, and yet certain matters touched upon 
by the last speaker make it desirable to emphasize opinions ex- 
pressed in the course of Professor Bagster-Collins’ remarks. 

The last speaker pointed with some pride to the statistical 
record of success in the modern languages at the entrance ex- 
aminations. Not that I am not a believer in the general value 
of statistics, but they are at times deceptive, because the human 
element or point of view through which those marks have been 
gathered plays a very important part in the matter. 

Some years ago I had reason to investigate, not into the sta- 
tistical record of schools, but into the actual performance in the 
entrance examinations in German and French. Through the 
courtesy of the secretary of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, I was permitted to examine the students’ examination 
books after they had been passed upon by the readers. I elimi- 
nated entirely from consideration all books that had a marking 
below 75; that is, the mere passing mark of 60 and everything 
between 60 and 75 I excluded. To these, the better books, and 
the quality that they showed I devoted myself. You will admit 
that books that receive a passing mark of 75 and beyond ought 
to represent the best, on the whole, that is attainable from the 
entrance students. It was the examination work of the year 
1904. I went through the papers of the elementary, intermedi- 
ate and advanced German, limiting myself to those papers that 
scored 75 and above, and I culled from those papers, which I 
compared with the texts set for examination, a little anthology, 
and I leave it to you (I have transcribed it) what story it tells of 
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the accomplishment that is rated as more than satisfactory, in 
many cases higher even than that. 

I found, for instance, in one of the books that the German 
word Hugel was translated “hut.” 

Reizendste Einsamkeit, “great loneliness.” By another, “in 
the journeying” ; by a third, “familiarity.” 

Auf den letzten Rest verzehrt, “served up to his last rest.” 

Die thn etwa tadeln, “who honored him formerly.” 

Um meine Fortschritte sicherer zu prufen, “to prize more 
highly.” 

Eine vollkommene Sinnesanderung, “a welcome thought.” 

Eine Entsagung, “an affirmation.” 

In angstlichen Gesichten (poetry), “with heavenly forms”; by 
another, “before my very face.” 

Urieil, “inheritance.” 

Ich gerieth in Verzweiflung, “in doubt I decided.” 

Er sah die Turme ragen, “he saw the towers burning.” 

In advanced German certain lines from Tasso were transla- 
ted: “If the nature of poetizing had presented to me the chaste 
gifts friendly, out of rich good will, stubborn fortune had 
knocked me away from itself with grim force.” 

Now, that is the sort of thing which the character of the en- 
trance examinations brings about. Let us be perfectly clear 
with ourselves. The teacher in the secondary school wants to 
know for what he is preparing. He has to prepare for sight 
translation by his pupils at various stages, and he looks to the 
college examinations, those of the entrance board and of the 
individual college, to find out what they require, and toward that 
he directs his aim, with the results just indicated. Is there satis- 
faction for the colleges in that sort of work? Has the capac- 
ity of these pupils not been permanently injured? Will they 
ever, even under the most brilliant college teaching, recover 
appreciation for literature? And I take it that there should be 
some attention to the literature of those languages. 

What did the young man, or young woman—for the young 
women accomplish about the same as the young men—what did 
the student who rendered that passage from Tasso think, if 
he had taken time to read over again his or her sentence? Why, 
either that Goethe was a driveling idiot, or that anything that 
approximated to a rendering of the individual words would be 
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acceptable to the readers and examiners. The explanation of 
the high marks, you see, does not give comfort. It may be that 
the readers of the German and French books are confronted by 
such a state of performance that they have the choice between 
one of two issues, either to pass no one, for no one is capable, 
or to set such an absurdly low passing mark that we can derive 
very little comfort from the fact. 

Now, there we strike the thing which has brought upon us 
the reproach and the scorn of all the rest of the civilized educa- 
ted world. Can any teacher of modern languages in this coun- 
try point to any utterance of an Englishman or Frenchman or 
German teaching expert visiting in this country which indicates 
approval of our teaching of French and German? I recall only 
terms of reproach and of surprise at the character of the work 
that we do. And one of our difficulties, which is not peculiar 
to the French and German situation, but also to the requirements 
in other subjects, is that, for a reason I do not care to analyze, we 
strive too high. It looks well on paper to submit to students 
who have studied two or three years passages from “Wilhelm 
Tell,” “Jungfrau,” “Wallenstein,” “Tasso.” It looks well. I 
sometimes ask myself what do the college teachers of French 
and German propose to retain for themselves in the college work. 
I should say that that consideration alone should prompt them 
to say “Hands off” in the secondary school, don’t touch the Ger- 
man and French classics. 

Now, there will be no change in this situation until the col- 
leges not only advise against the reading of these classics, as 
some one has suggested this morning, but peremptorily forbid it. 
You cannot teach it, for your pupils are not capable of grasping 
it. Those of us who have had acquaintance with English teach- 
ing know that if we submitted passages from our classic English 
writers, passages that have never been read by the student, in 
such sight tests as we carry on with the German and French, 
we should not have very brilliant results. Imagine giving a pas- 
sage of the Comus or of some poem of Milton if it were not on 
the required list, and asking the pupils to interpret it. The re- 
sults would not be very much better. 

I recall in connection with this whole question a statement 
made by a French teacher, a college professor of marked 
ability, Paul Lacombe, which I think has a distinct bearing 
on this question. 
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He protests against too early an introduction of French 
youth to their own classical literature. Corneille, Racine, Bos- 
suet, he says, appeal to mature minds, they are too substantial 
for young people; such subtle psychology as their utterances 
embody is beyond youth’s capacity; these authors intimate, sug- 
gest, leave much unsaid; the young are unprepared to realize 
the very qualities that commend these art works to their elders; 
“far more valuable an author who, without such consummate 
art, dilutes his thought and naively reveals it at full length.” 

And it is work of that kind that we submit to students who 
have studied German and French for a couple of years. 

Now, the trouble is with the false standard that has been set, 
and the attack must be made in that direction. I have not a 
word to say for the character of the teaching in the secondary 
school. There are poor teachers, plenty of them; there are 
also good teachers. And the good teachers feel most keenly 
the unreasonableness of the present demand. The colleges 
must face the issue; their demand should be of reasonable dif- 
ficulty but it should be enforced rigidly, as President Sharpless 
pointed out yesterday. 


Dr. Cart A. Krause, JAMAICA HicH ScHooLt, NEw York: 
It may be of interest to you, at least to some of you, to know 
that the new syllabus for New York City in modern languages has 
just been published by the board of superintendents. In this new 
syllabus for modern languages, the use of which, of course, will 
be obligatory for the teachers in our large high schools, it is 
stated very explicitly that German or French should be the lan- 
guage of instruction. ; 

Now, of course, this does not mean that never a word of 
English should be spoken by either instructor or pupil, but it 
does mean that the teacher is to endeavor as much as possible 
to make the teaching and instruction in the language living, 
thereby increasing the pleasure on the part of the pupil in 
learning the language. This plan is no longer Utopian. 

To be sure, we are not so literal in our interpretation as they 
are in France. Beginning the first of January, 1902, all the 
modern language teachers there discarded their vernacular and 
began to use that language which they were desirous of im- 
parting to their pupils. Moreover, I am glad to say that, 
after six years of experimentation with the so-called absolutely 
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strict direct method, the results have been gratifying. The 
last report of the Department of Public Instruction, published 
in 1908, shows that the Minister of Public Instruction in France 
has been very much pleased with the results. Naturally, after 
six years of such work, some of the early requirements have 
been modified in conformity with the fast gait of progress. 

All over our country we maintain the direct method. And 
we ought to emphasize the salient point in this, that, in our 
elementary instruction, as, for instance, in the high school, the 
pupil should have a knowledge which is not only useful, but 
also usable. In other words, we should teach the language, 
and, the student having been taught the language well in a 
four years’ course, will be prepared to face problems of lit- 
erature. It is not the business of the secondary school to 
teach the pupils literary masterpieces, but to teach the language 
and to teach the language by taking some of the most beautiful, 
comparatively easy stories in German and in French, which 
really will be mastered and every word known; because there 
are two things that the pupils should have—they should have 
a working vocabulary, and they should have a working gram- 
mar. We should cease talking about grammar, we should talk 
grammar; and we are talking grammar whenever we are ad- 
dressing our pupils directly and correctly. 

The direct method and the natural or conversational method 
are two entirely different things. I deem it slander upon myself 
when anybody calls me an advocate of the natural or conver- 
sational method. There are two ways of teaching languages; 
either indirectly, that is the old way, or directly, that is the 
progressive way. 


Dr. HENry Zick, oF WADLEIGH HicGH ScuooLt, New York: 
I would not presume to engage your attention and take up your 
time, if I did not feel that I could make a practical proposition. 
All that has been said was, of course, excellent, and might be en- 
larged on and supplemented, but it seems to me that for years we 
have been beating about the bush. We are always talking about 
what the colleges ask of us, and it seems to me that Mahomet 
should come to the mountain and not the mountain to Mahomet. 
I think it is about time that the colleges appointed a committee of 
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inquiry to find out what we are actually doing in the secondary 
schools. It seems to me we are leading youths of five feet in size 
to do stunts on horizontal bars seven feet high. Some succeed by 
a high jump in reaching the bar, and we have a few results 
such as Dr. Sachs has given us. Others, of course, make the 
attempt and fail in the attempt. 

Now, I would not speak as I do, if I could not base my prop- 
osition on something I have been doing myself in the last 
year. At the last meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
in Rochester, I read a paper on Requirements and Achieve- 
ments, and I proved that the amount of reading demanded by 
the colleges could not be done. At the time, I claimed that 
the most that can be read is about 875 pages in four years. 
The proposed New York City syllabus made 950 pages the max- 
imum amount of a four years’ course. This has now been low- 
ered to 750 pages, and justly so. But, before the syllabus in its 
final form appeared, I, as head of a committee, asked twenty 
high school teachers of Greater New York to send me exact 
statements as to the amount of reading actually done and also 
to send me the names of the books they are reading in the 
different terms, and I tabulated the reports and they are at 
your disposal if at any time you want them, and I found out 
there are only two schools in Greater New York that read as 
much as the State syllabus demands, if not more, and they 
are not schools that prepare for the regents’ examinations; of 
the other schools there is not one that reads approximately 
the amount demanded either by the colleges or the State sylla- 
bus. 

Now, until the colleges consent to step from their high plat- 
form and investigate what the high schools are actually doing 
and can do, there will be no reform possible, because the high 
schools cannot make the pupils reach seven foot horizontal 
bars, when the pupils themselves are only four to five feet high. 
That is simply an impossibility. It is about time that the 
colleges do what should be done, and they will have to do 
it, and I will tell you why, because the organization of this 
country differs from the old country. In Germany you go out 
from the school where you have been studying into the higher 
school and the higher school accepts your examination. The 
university goes on from were the gymnasium ends. And that 
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is the only sensible thing to do. We are doing in the high 
schools college work. I know in our school where I am teach- 
ing we are doing too much, and I am cutting the reading down 
to the level of the city syllabus. 

Dr. Maxwell said yesterday that he believes in examinations 
set by outside authorities and for reasons which I fully under- 
stand and appreciate. It is time that the colleges came to us 
and asked, how much can you do? and not say, so much we 
want you to do. Because we simply cannot do it. So the 
proper articulation in our system of education in this country 
should be the same as in Europe, namely that we go from the 
lower school to the middle school and to the higher school. 
The demands should be considerably lowered. It is simply an 
intellectual lie—and I think the lying is done on the college 
side—to ask anybody even a teacher, to translate the selections 
chosen for advanced papers. In the first place pupils could not 
grasp the meaning of the selected passages if they were put 
to them in their mother tongue. 

The questions are unfair, because too difficult. The selec- 
tions to be translated are without any setting whatever. There 
should be an English introduction to those selections. Many 
high school teachers are not able to fully understand the select- 
ed passages. They don’t know where they are taken from, 
don’t know the connection of the passage or scene. In a school 
I was connected with a teacher, a good teacher, begged to be 
excused from correcting advanced papers. And then we ask 
pupils to do what teachers know they themselves cannot do; 
namely to give a translation of a disconnected passage of such 
difficulty that a college professor of German birth would have 
trouble to translate it into good idiomatic English within the 
time allowed. 

I do not understand how these conditions could have been 
tolerated these many years, and I think it is about time that 
the colleges really inform themselves as to what the high 
schools can do. The high schools of Greater New York are 
committed to the use of the direct method. We are going to 
teach German as a living language, not to prepare our pupils 
for college entrance examinations which are preposterously dif- 
ficult, in fact impossible for high school pupils. If our pupils 
should fail wholesale in trying to enter the colleges, we shall 
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still go on teaching according to the direct method. And, if 
we are going to teach according to the direct method, we have 
not only to lessen the amount of reading, we also must choose 
less difficult texts that may be read with profit and as literature 
by the pupils. The work actually done in the high schools 
is far beyond the intellectual capacity of the pupils. There is 
one high school, in Greater New York, but one that does not 
prepare for state examinations—it is the High School of Com- 
merce of New York—that ends its reading with Wilhelm Tell. 
Texts like Egmont, Wilhelm Meister and the like should be 
read in college. The fact that high school pupils know so little 
at the end of a four years’ course and are not prepared to do 
college work when to get into the college, is accounted for by 
the endeavor of the High Schools to do college work with pupils 
who are not able to master difficult texts. Multum in parvo 
should be the motto of high school teaching. The high schools 
would achieve more if they attempted less and the colleges 
would receive students able and eager to do college work. Now, 
the point I want to make is this, that the college authorities should 
really consider the question, is it not about time that the collezes 
investigate what the high schools actually are doing and are 
able to do? And I am sure that the high) school teachers of 
Greater New York will only be too glad to furnish material and 
data for such investigation. 


ProFressor WiLtt1AM A. Hervey, Cotumpra University: I 
have been interested in the discussion on reading the classics 
in the high schools, and am entirely in sympathy with the atti- 
tude which objects to the reading of German literature before 
the pupil is able to read the German language. 

I was reminded during the discussion of a very interesting 
examination of this question, in which I took part several years 
ago. A committee of the Columbia College faculty was ap- 
pointed to confer with representatives of the secondary schools 
on various matters. Among other things, the question of en- 
trance requirements was taken up. It was urged by the repre- 
sentatives of some of the preparatory schools that, not only the 
pupil who is going from school to college must be considered, 
but likewise the pupil who is not going to college. The consen- 
sus of opinion—I cannot go into details—the decision to which 
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we finally came was this, that it might not be a bad idea to in- 
clude in the intermediate, and certainly in the advanced, require- 
ments one of several classics. There is no more objection to 
prescribing a classic in German than in Latin or Greek. A cer- 
tain portion of the examination could then be devoted to ques- 
tions upon that subject. The content of at least one work would 
be carefully studied, and the pupil would get a taste of what he 
might expect to find in college. He would be better prepared for 
the kind of work he would have to do there; if he were not 
going to college he would have a glimpse of what lay beyond. 

This decision was reached after considerable discussion with 
representative teachers. 'We thought it might be necessary to 
make the study of a classic elective, allowing for that part of 
the examination not more than one-third of the whole credit for 
translation into English, and that an alternative passage might 
be provided for the schools which did not choose to give this 
kind of preparation or were not able to give it. 

I mention this as a suggestion which seemed feasible to us, 
and which I believe has not been discussed elsewhere. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 
First Session, Friday, December 1. 


The president appointed the following temporary committees: 

On Nominations—Dr. Thomas S. Baker, Tome School for 
Boys; Professor Julius Sachs, Columbia University; President 
George A. Harter, Delaware College; Principal Wilson Far- 
rand, Newark Academy; Professor L. B. Linhart, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

On Audit—Principal Thomas W. Sidwell, Friends’ School, 
Washington, D. C.; Principal Sidney T. Moreland, McDonogh 
School. 

Fourth Session, Saturday, December 2. 

Report of the treasurer of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, from 
December 10, 1910, to November 29, I9II. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance received from acting treasurer, Dec. 10, 1910. .$ 299.81 
SE Ol I in 06-6565 odes oe snckonndeseees 5-84 
eT eg ere .50 
Membership dues, colleges, 1907-08..............206. 5.00 
- = " Er 5-00 
. ni ” KS eo escewewn enna 30.0 
" “ SN ia cxvee caw eeanaee 280.00 
” ss = i siinnn cneteewnden 5.00 
Membership dues, schools, 1908-09..............006- 5.00 
7 * Pent ctvecsennenns 55-00 
= ™ a ee ee ee 585.00 
™ . " Ss cceusewkeewees 5.00 
Eedivideal GeeROND. 2.x 0 cccvcvcnccvecesssencdens 5.90 
$1,286.15 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Executive Committee expenses ............. eee eeeeees $ 68.74 
Chectes cel GNIS oo on ies cr veccsesesveseesones 81.66 
Postage and EXPTESSAMES .... 0. ccccccsceccccccvccceees 36.00 
Peintiee al GEY «<5 oo cc cccstscccescsveevenes 580.86 
BEE vce 000k edadewase shneee B5c6eeeeiedonnEweees 150.00 
$917.26 


Balance, Nowentber 20, 10988 ........ccccccccscsess $368.89 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


Your committee to examine the accounts of the treasurer, 
Stanley R. Yarnall, for the year ending November 29, 1911, 
reports that it has examined the accounts, has compared the list 
of payments with the vouchers and finds them correct, and re- 
ports that there is a balance of $368.89 to the credit of the Asso- 
ciation on deposit with the Girard Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. (Signed) THOS. W. SIDWELL, 

S. T. MORELAND. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee begs to report that the following 
institutions have been admitted to membership in the Association 
since the last meeting: Trinity School, New York City; Pen- 
nington Seminary, Pennington, N. J.; East Liberty Academy, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N. Y.; Waynes- 
boro High School, Waynesboro, Pa.; Camden High School, 
Camden, N. J.; Ridgefield Park High School, Ridgefield Park, 
N. J.; College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J.; Caldwell High 
School, Caldwell, N. J.; West High School, Rochester, N. Y. 

The following institutions were reinstated after a lapse of 
membership: Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, 
Pa.; Rutgers Preparatory School, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The following institutions have resigned membership in the 
Association: St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J.; Plainfield High 
School, Plainfield, N. J.; Warren High School, Warren, Pa.; 
Bayonne City High School, Bayonne, N. J.; Western Maryland 
College, Westminster, Md.; Paterson High School, Paterson, 
N. J. Six schools were dropped -from membership for non- 
payment of dues. 

The Executive Committee, at its meeting in January, I9II, 
instructed the secretary to obtain a list of the secondary schools 
not hitherto admitted to the Association and frame and send a 
circular letter to the heads of these schools, suggesting the ad- 
vantages of enrollment in the Association. 

The secretary prepared such a statement and sent it to a se- 
lected list of schools compiled largely by the members of the 
Executive Committee and by other persons connected with the 
Association. The circular letter resulted in considerable corre- 
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spondence and decided interest on the part of a number of pre- 
paratory schools, some of which bore fruit in applications for 
admission, while in other cases the applications will probably be 
presented to the next Executive Committee. 

At the last meeting of the Association the Executive Commit- 
tee was given authority to arrange, if thought desirable, a joint 
meeting with the History Teachers’ Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland, the Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics of the Middle States and Maryland, and the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, with a corresponding altera- 
tion in the program in order to meet the requirements of such a 
meeting. It has not been found possible to arrange such a meet- 
ing at this time. The Association of Teachers of Mathematics 
of the Middle States and Maryland was very willing to enter 
into such a joint meeting, and has arranged a meeting to be 
held at this time and place; the Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States has definitely declined to enter into such a joint 
meeting, while the History Teachers’ Association has not defi- 
nitely decided the question. 

This report was on motion accepted. 

The Committee of Twelve on the Quantity of Entrance 
Requirements reported progress and was continued for another 
year. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
OF THE ASSOCIATIONS OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


To the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 
Dear Sirs:- 

As your representative to the annual meeting of the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools which was held in New York City on January 28, 1911, 
I have the honor to submit the following report: 

Representatives were present from all the eight Associations 
and Boards comprising the membership of the Committee, and 
in addition, Dr. Kendrick C. Babcock, representing the United 
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States Bureau of Education, was also in attendance, The larger 
part of both sessions was devoted to the consideration of the 
report of the sub-committee on the following subjects, which 
had been referred to it at the previous meeting held on October 
9, 1909: | 

1. The terminology of preparatory subjects; definitions of 
“hour,” “count,” “point,” “exercise,” “period,” etc. 

2. The quality of preparation for college as demanding at- 
tention before further increase in quantity of preparatory sub- 
jects is attempted. 

3. The best way of arriving at an agreement on a scale of 
units for the measure of admission requirements. 

4. The desirability of agreeing on the precise use of the 
terms, “programs of study,” “curriculum,” and “course of study.” 

The sub-committee, which consisted of Headmaster Farrand, 
Chairman, Principal Bliss, President Prichett and Dean Ferry, 
submitted its report. Extended consideration was given to the 
same, resulting in the conference adopting the following rec- 
ommendations in regard to question I: 

Resolved, that this Committee recommends, as a matter of 
convenience and to secure uniformity: 

I. (1) that the term unit be used only as a measure of work 
done in secondary schools, and that the term period be used to 
denote a recitation (or equivalent exercise) in a secondary school: 

(2) that the term hour be restricted to use in measuring 
college work, and that the term exercise be used to denote a 
recitation, lecture or laboratory period in a college. 

(3) that wnit be used as defined by this Committee, the Car- 
negie Foundation and the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and that it be used preferably in the sense of year-hour ; and 

(4) that the use of other terms such as count, point, credit, 
etc. in any of these senses be discontinued. 

On questions 2, 3 and 4 the following conclusions were reached : 

2. Since no increases in the quantity of admission require- 
ments of the colleges are at present contemplated, so far as 
is known, there is no need at this time for any action on this 
subject. 

3. This question was covered by the recommendation adopt- 
ed above. 

4. The sub-committee reported that it seemed unwise to take 


99 3? 66 a> 66 
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action upon this matter until some common usage of these 
terms had become established in many institutions. The matter 
was accordingly referred back to the sub-committee for fur- 
ther consideration and report at the next meeting. 

Several new questions were proposed for consideration. The 
most important of these upon which final action was taken 
was the following: 

Resolved, that the Committee endorses the movement of 
various colleges in the direction of attaching weight to the 
school record of each candidate, in connection with his entrance 
examination, and recommends to the colleges that such records 
be regularly used as an aid in determining the candidate’s fit- 
ness for admission to college. 

Two other topics, namely, (a) the “Reorganization of Second- 
dary Education” as proposed by the High School Teachers’ 
Association of New York city, (b) and the proper use of the 
term “honorable dismissal,’ were considered, but fina! action 
was postponed until the next meeting of the Conference Com- 
mittee. 

A report was received upon the progress of the movement 
for the establishment of a certificate board in the Middle States 
and Maryland, which showed that a sufficient number of insti- 
tutions, as required by the constitution of the proposed board, had 
not yet signified their desire to join in the plan. 

Chancellor Kirkland also reported the progress of the move- 
ment in the southern states which has for its purpose the 
strengthening and safeguarding of the certificate method of ad- 
mission, and referred to the thorough review of the certificate 
system made by the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States, and to the excellent bibliog- 
raphy upon the subject which will be found in the reports 
of its sixteenth annual meeting (1910). 

The former officers of the Conference Committee were re- 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: 

President, President George E. MacLean. 
Vice-President, Headmaster Wilson Farrand. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dean Frederick C. Ferry. 

It was further voted that the sub-committee be continued 
and be requested to report at the next regular meeting. 

For further details of the action taken at this conference, 
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I would refer to the printed minutes of the conference 
which have already been sent to the various members of this 
Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Herman V. Ames. 


This report was on motion accepted. 

Professor Francis H. Stoddard, chairman of the committee 
representing the association at the conference on Uniform En- 
trance Requirements in English, reported that there would be a 
meeting of the conference on February 22, 1912. 

Professor Edwin S. Crawley, chairman of the committee on 
the Establishment of a College Entrance Certificate Board, 
reported that no additions had been made to the list of insti- 
tutions ratifying the constitution of the proposed board, and 
that the board had, in consequence, not been organized. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Proressor W. A. WILBUR, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: 
I would like to submit to the Association the following res- 
olution: 

Resolved, that the Association bring to the attention of the 
United States Commissioner of Education the educational impor- 
tance of having prepared a general list of the public high 
schools and college preparatory schools of the United States 
of standard grade and efficiency, and request also that if prac- 
ticable the United States Bureau of Education prepare for an- 
nual publication the lists of public high schools and college 
preparatory schools accredited by state departments of edu- 
cation, by state universities, and by interstate boards and as- 
sociations. 

This resolution contemplates two things. First, you will see 
the suggestion that the Commissioner of Education take into 
consideration the possibility of doing eventually the service 
for all of the preparatory schools and colleges that everybody 
would like to see done, that is to help to standardize the high 
schools, by preparing a list that will give information as to the 
standing, or the comparative standing of the high schools in the 
country. That is the general plan. The specific request is that 
he shall publish annually a list of the accredited high schools 
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and give us the benefit of this list. I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 


The resolution was adopted. 


PRINCIPAL VirGIL PRettyMAN, Horace MANN HicuH ScHoov: 
The present lack of uniformity in history requirements makes 
it difficult for all high schools that have a four year history 
course. Certain colleges require ancient history, giving no op- 
tion. That means that students in high schools that maintain 
a four year history course take ancient history in the first 
year, find it necessary when they come to the senior year to 
review the ancient history, instead of doing what would seem to 
be the much more valuable thing, that is, take a new history 
course. They go over the same ground twice in order to meet 
the college requirement. 

I should like to have referred to the Executive Committee the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, that colleges be requested to permit any one or two 
of the four history units as defined by the Committee of Seven 
to be offered for admission. 

This motion was referred to the Executive Committee, with 
power to bring the matter to the attention of the colleges 
if deemed advisable. 

The President reappointed Professor Herman V. Ames, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, as delegate of this Association 
to the National Conference committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. He also reappointed as representa- 
tives of the Association on the College Entrance Examination 
Board: Mr. J. G. Croswell, of New York; Mr. Wilson Farrand, 
of Newark; Mr. J. H. Denbigh, of New York; Mr. E. J. Good- 
win, of Brooklyn, and Mr. J. L. Patterson, of Philadelphia. 

He also appointed as representatives of the Association on 
the Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. 

Professor Francis H. Stoddard, New York University, Mr. 
Wilson Farrand, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J.; and Prin- 
cipal Theodore Mitchill, Jamaica High School, New York City. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to convey to the 
President and Faculty of Columbia University the appreciation 
of the Association of their hospitality extended during the 
convention. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 1911-12* 





INSTITUTION. 


LOCATION. 











HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 
Adelphi College............... Brooklyn. N. Y. (Clif- 
ton Pl, St. James 
Pl. and Lafayette 
3 Perea ey Charles H. Levermore, Ph.D. 
Agnes Irwin School.......... Philadelphia (2011 De 
: Lameer FL) .<.c0ee. Sophy Dallas Irwin. 
Albright College.............. Myerstown, Pa....... Rev. John F. Dunlap, D.D. 
Alfred University............. ‘| = eee Boothe C. Davis, Ph.D. 
Allegheny College............. Meadville, Pa........ William H. Crawford, D.D. 
Arundell School for Girls..... Baltimore Md. (625 
St, PEGE SE) .ccksc0 Elizabeth Maxwell Carroll. 
Asbury Park High School.....|/Asbury Park, N. J...|Frederick S. Shepherd, Ph.D. 
Balawin School... .......0..6.06 Bryn Mawr, Pa...... Jane L. Brownell. 
Baltimore City College........ ‘Baltimore, Md........ Francis A. Soper. 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute,Baltimore, Md. (311 
Courtland St.)....- William R. King, U.S.N. 
Barnard School for Boys...... New York City (721 
; ; St. Nicholas Av.)..|Wm. Livingston Hazen. 
Barringer High School........ Newark, N. J........ Wayland E. Stearns. 
Berkeley Institute............. Brooklyn, N. Y. (181 


ee 2 oe 


Bethlehem Preparatory School./Bethlehem, Pa....... 


Birmingham School for Girls.. 
BUR ACRGOIRY.. ..0-cccccccecs 


Birmingham, Pa...... 
Blairstown, N. J..... 


Bloomfield High Schooi....... Bloomfield, N. J...... 
Bordentown Military Inst..... Bordentown, N. J.... 
Boys’ High School............ Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Boys’ High School............ Meeting, PS.....-<02: 
Brearley School.............0 New York City (17 


Bryn Mawr College........... 
Bryn Mawr School........... 


Bucknell University........... 
Caldwell High School....... 
Camden High School........ 


W. 44th St.)....... 
Bryn Mawr, Pa...... 
Baltimore, Md. (Ca- 

thedral and Pres- 

GORE Accs 6s serena 
Lewisburg, Pa....... 
Caldwell, N. J....... 
Camden, N.. J... 00+ 
uffalo, Y 


Catholic University of America|/Washington, D. C.... 


Canisius College.............. B 
Central High School.......... 
Central High School.......... 


Chester High School.......... 
Chestnut Hill Academy....... 
Colgate Academy............. 
Colgate University............ 


College of the City of New 
usheddemaeatavabioons New York City...... 


York 
College of St. Elizabeth..... 
College of St. Francis Xavier.. 


Collegiate School.............. 
Columbia Grammar School.... 


Columbia High School........ 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 


eee eee eee 


ee eee eee nees 


*Members are requested to send the Secretary notice of any changes to be made in this list. 
degrees printed are those of the doctorate, in order to ensure correct addressing. 


Philadelphia (Broad 

and Green Sts.).... 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Oo. al | 
Chestnut Hill, Pa.... 
Hamilton, N. Y...... 
Hamilton, N. Y...... 


Convent,..N.. Ji. oscs 
New York City (30 


h St.) 
New York City (241 
W. 77th St.)....... 
New York City (34 
Be SESE SE 6 ccieciens 
Columbia, Pa........ 
New York City...... 
i a 








Henry White Callahan, Ph. D. 
A. A. Foering. 

A. R. Grier. 

(John C. Sharpe. 

George Morris. 

Rev. Thompson H. Landon, D.D. 
James Sullivan, Ph.D. 

Robert S. Birch. 


James G. Croswell. 
M. Carey Thomas Ph.D., LL.D. 


Edith Hamilton. 

John H. Harris, D.D. 

\Clarence E. Hedden. 

\Clara S. Burrough. 

|Rev. Augustine A. Miller, S.J. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D. 
‘Robert Ellis Thompson, Ph.D., D.D. 
Edward Rynearson. 

Joseph G. Smedley. 

James L. Patterson. 

|Frank L. Shepherdson. 

Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D. 


John H. Finley, LL.D. 
Sister Mary Pauline. 


Rev. T. J. McCluskey, S.J. 
Arthur F. Warren. 
Francis F. Wilson. 

Mary Y. Welsh. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 
J. G. Schurman LL.D. 








The only 
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INSTITUTION. | LOCATION. | HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 





Dearborn-Morgan School..... Orange, 2 ae '(Miss) C. R. Clark. 
Delaware College..........00- \Newark, Del......... \George A. Harter, Ph.D. 
Dickinson College.............! A ONE oo ee \Eugene A. Noble, L.H.D. 
Eastern District High School. .|Brooklyn, N._ Y.| 


Drigg’s Ave. and| 


e ) ae William T. Vlymen, Ph.D. 
Eastern High School.......... Baltimore, Md........ Ernest J. Becker, Ph.D. 
East Liberty Academy....... Linden Ave. and 

Meade St., Pitts- 

| burgh, Pa......... James C. Armstrong. 

Easton High School........... rn |William A. Jones. 
East Orange High School..... [East Orange, N. J....'/Charles W. Evans. 
Emma Willard School........ ),. =. eee Elisa Kellas, Ph. D. 
Episcopal Academy........... Philadelphia, Pa..... William H. Klapp, M.D. 
Erasmus Hall High School.... Brooklyn, N. Y...... ‘Walter B. Gunnison. 
Ethical Culture School........ New York City (Cen- 

tral Park W. and 

| 2 ees William E. Stark. 
Franklin and Marshall Acad... Lancaster, Pa........ { = = — 
Franklin and Marshall College. Lancaster, ree Rev. Henry Harbaugh Apple, D.D. 
Friends’ Central School....... Philadelphia (15th 

and Race Sts.) :....... W. Elmer Barrett. 
Friends’ School..........:0. 00.040 Park Place, Balti- 

more, Md........<. E. C. Wilson. 
PHORES SCHOO «6:6 :«:0:0:0.6:0'0:0'0:0:050 Germantown, Phila. 

(Coulter St.)......' Stanley R. Yarnall. 
of eee Wilmington, Del..... Herschel A. Norris. 
Friends’ Select School......... Philadelphia (140 N. 

WAR SE)... sess. Walter W. Haviland. 
Friends’ Seminary............ New York City (226 

= 2 3 ee Edward B. Rawson. 
Gallaudet College............. Washington, D. C.... Percival Hall. 
TT OP ree George School, Pa... J. S. Walton, Ph.D. 
Georgetown College........... Washington, D. C....:Rev. Joseph Himmell, S.J. 
George Washington University Washington, D. C.... Charles H. Stockton. 
Germantown Academy........ Philadelphia (Gtn.).. William Kershaw, Ph.D. 
Gilman Country School...... Roland Park, Md..../Edwin B. King. 
Girls’ High School............ Brooklyn N. Y....... W. L. Felter, Ph.D. 
Girls’ High School............ Philadelphia (17th 

and Spring Garden 

~ 3 ee eee J. Eugene Baker. 
Goucher College.............. Baltimore, Md....... Rev. Eugene Allen Noble, S.T.D. 
ee Washington, D. C. 

(1906 Florida Ave.) Mr. and Mrs. Beverly R. Mason. 
Halsted School.............-. Yonkers, N. Y....... Mary Sicard Jenkins. 
Hamilton College............. oS SS eee M. Woolsey Stryker, D.D., LL.D. 
Haverford College............ Haverford, Pa....... Isaac Sharpless, LL.D. 
Haverford School............. Haveriord, P4........<. Charles S. Crossman. 
| Re Pottstown, Pa........ John Meigs, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Hills’ School for Girls. 1808 Spruce St., Phila. Mrs. Elizabeth Hills Lyman. 
Eeebert Collet. ......0.s0s0s Geneva, N. Y........ Rev. Langdon C. Stewardson LL.D. 
Dr. Holbrook’s School........ Ossining, N. Y...... Dwight Holbrook, Ph.D. 
Holman School for Girls...... Philadelphia (2209 

Watnut St)....... Frances E. Oliver. 
Holton Arms School.......... Washington, D. C. f Mrs. Jessie M. Holton. 

(22S Sb) ...s5.. { Miss Caroline H. Arms. 
Horace Mann School......... New York City...... Virgil Prettyman, Ph.D. 
Howard University........... Washington, D. C.... Rev. Wilbur P. Thirkield, D.D., LL.D. 
| A New York City (35 

W..G8tn SE)....... Louis Dwight Ray, Ph.D. 
Jamaica High School........ Jamaica, N. Y. City../Theodore C. Mitchill. 
Johns Hopkins University..... Baltimore, Md....... Ira Remsen, LL.D. 
Kent Place School............ NEE, TE. Bacececce Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul. 
Lafayette College............. eS ae. See Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 


Lansdowne High School...... Lansdowne, Pa...... Walter L. Philips. 
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INSTITUTION. 








LOCATION. | HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 
Lawrenceville School.......... Lawrenceville, N. J..\S. J. McPherson, Ph.D. 
Lebanon Valley College....... Annville, Pa........., Lawrence Keister. 
Lehigh University............. S. Bethlehem, Pa..../Henry Sturgis Drinker, LL.D. 
Linden Hall Seminary........ OS ee \Rev. Charles D. Kreider. 
ee re New York City (65) 
E. 83d St.)........ Rev. David W. Hearn, S.J. 
McDonogh School............ McDonogh, Md...... \Sidney T. Moreland. 
Mackenzie School............. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y..|Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Madeira’s School...... Washington, D. C.) 
| (1330 19th St.)..../Lucy Madeira. 
Maher Preparatory School....|Philadelphia (1325 John F. Maher. 
=. es Rae 
Manhattan College............ iNew York City 
| (Grand Boulevard! 
or : | and 131st St.)...... ‘Brother Jerome. 
Manual Training High School. Brooklyn, ‘. 3) See Charles D. Larkins. 
Maryland State Normal School|Baltimore, Md....... ‘George Washington Ward, Ph.D. 
Mercersburg Academy......../Mercersburg, Pa..... |\William Mann Irvine, Ph.D 
Mohegan Lake School........ Mohegan, N. Y......| { Henry Waters. 
' | | \ Albert E. Linder. 
Montclair High School....... ‘Montclair, N. J...... \H. W. Dutch. 
Montclair Military Academy...'Montclair, N. J...... \John G. Mac Vicar. 
Moravian College and Theo- | 
logical Seminary............. ‘Bethlehem, Pa....... \Albert G. Rau, Ph.D., Dean. 
Moravian Parochial School... Bethlehem, Pa....... ‘Edward C. Roest. 
Moravian Seminary and Col- 
lege for Women............ ‘Bethlehem, Pa....... Rev. J. H. Clewell, Ph.D. 
Morris High School.......... New York City (Bos-' 
ton Road and 166th) 

, eee John H. Denbigh. 
Morristown School........... Morristown, N. J....| Francis C. Woodman. 
Muhlenberg College........... Allentown, Pa....... Rev. John A. W. Haas, D.D. 
Newark Academy. saetinew sien Newark, N. J.......- Wilson Farrand. 

New York University......... New York City...... |\Elmer Ellsworth Brown, LL. D. 
Normal College............... New York City 
(Park Av. and 68th) 
BGR ciwaeuisicna nus ‘George S. Davis, Ph.D. 
Northeast Manual Training | 
High Rs bseinnienacnsans Philadelphia, Pa..... |Andrew J. Morrison, Ph.D. 
Packer Institute.............. Brooklyn, N. Y...... ‘Edward J. Goodwin, Ph.D. 
Peddie re Hightstown, N. J..../Roger W. Swetland. 
Pennington Seminary School | 
+ |. eee Pennington, N. J...| Frank MacDaniel. 
Pennsylvania College......... Gettysburg Pa....... \W. A. Granville. 
Pennsylvania State College... .|State College, Pa... .|E. E. Sparks, Ph.D. 
Perkiomen Seminary.......... Pennsburg, Pa....... Rev. O. S. Kriebel. 
Polytechnic Prep. School...... Brooklyn, N. Y. (99) 
? ' : Livingston St.)....;Alvan E. Duerr. 
Princeton University.......... \Princeton, N. | ‘John Grier Hibben, LL.D. 
(Misses) Rayson’s School..... ‘New York City (164! 


a W. 75th St.)....../Amy Rayson. 
Ridgefield Park High School.|Ridgefield Park, N.J.|Julius M. Winslow. 





Riverview Academy........... Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Joseph B. Bisbee. 
Rutgers College............... New Brunswick, N. J..W. H. S. Demarest, D.D. 
Rutgers Preparatory School... .|New Brunswick, N. J.| William P. Kelly. 
Rye Semeety....... 26. ccces > | see ‘The Misses Stowe. 
Sachs’ Collegiate Institute..... New York City (38) 
W. Seem BE).....+ ‘Frederick Otto Koenig, J.U.D. 
BN iiss ntikkcosexcuenuas New York City (553) 
West End Ave.)...|Emma G. Sebring. 
St. Agnes School............. Albany, N. Y........|Catharine Regina Seabury. 
St. John’s College............. Annapolis, Md....... \Thomas Fell, LL.D. 
St. Lawrence University...... 2 ee ae Rev. Almon Gunnison, D.D., LL.D. 
St. Luke’s School............. i i. Sree \Charles Henry Strout. 
St. Paul’s School............. Garden City, L. I....|Walter R. Marsh. 


St. Stephen’s College.......... |Annandale, N. Y....|/Rev. William C. Rodgers, D. D. 


} 
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INSTITUTION. | LOCATION. | HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 
Shady Side Academy. . Pccheahad ‘Pittsburg, Pa. a8 
| Castleman St.).....W. R. Crabbe, Ph.D. 
Oe ere Lancaster, Pa........<! Florence Waterman. 
Sidwells’ Friends’ School......| ‘Washington, D. 
| (1811 I St. N. W.). Panes W. Sidwell. 
State Model School........... Trenton, N. J........ James M. Green, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Staten Island Academy........ New Brighton, N. Y.' Frank R. Page. 
State Normal School.......... West Chester, Pa.....G. M. Phillips, Ph.D. 
Stuyvesant High School...... New York City (345 
e | 5 eee ‘Ernest R. Von Nardroff, Ph.D. 
Swarthmore College........... Swarthmore, Pa.....| ‘Joseph Swain, LL.D. 
Swarthmore High School..... Swarthmore, Pa.....| iB. Holmes Wallace. 
Swarthmore Preparatory School Swarthmore, Pa..... Arthur H. Tomlinson. 
Syracuse ew Siepensreua Syracuse, N. Y...... Rev. i’ Roscoe Day, S.T.D., LL.D. 
Temple CONGRC.....6.0:0ccc0ccces] Philadelphia, Pa.....| ‘Rev. R. H. Conwell. 
Thurston Preparatory School.. Pittsburgh, Pa. (Sha-| 
me 2 eee Alice M. Thurston. 
Tome School for Boys........ ‘Port Deposit, Md....| Thomas S. Baker, Ph.D. 
THIBKY SCHOO! 2.0 o06s60cenes New York City (147 
Wy. S566 SE. cuccs Rev. Lawrence T. Cole, Ph. D.,D.D. 
SC sc cnrivcnavenens Schenectady, N. Y... Charles Alexander Richmond, D.D. 
University of Maryland....... Baltimore, Md....... Bernard Carter, LL.D. 
University of Pennsylvania.... Philadelphia, Pa..... Edgar F. Smith, Sc.D., LL.D. 
University of Pittsburgh...... Allegheny, Pa. (900 
Lincoln Ave.)...... Samuel B. McCormick, D.D., LL.D. 
University of Rochester....... Rochester, N. Y...... Push Rhees, LL.D. 
Univ. of the State of N. Y....|Albany, N. Y........ Augustus S. Downing, Ph.D. 
Ursinus College.............. Collegeville, Pa...... A. Edwin Keigwin, D.D. 
Le ere Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. James M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
Wadleigh High School........ New York City (114th 


St. and 7th Av.)... Stuart H. Rowe. 
Washington and _ Jefferson 


pe ne Washington, Pa...... James N. Rule. 
—- and Jefferson Col- | 

Re er Washington, Pa...... James D. Moffatt, D.D. 
Wellinanes co rere Chestertown, Md.... James W. Cain, LL.D. 
Waynesboro High School....,;Waynesboro, Pa..... Werner E. De Turck. 
. 2° Aurora, NN. ¥ .. 60s: Rev. Geo. Morgan Ward, D.D. 
West Chester High School....;\West Chester, Pa.... R. W. Reckard. 
Western High School......... Baltimore, Md....... David E. Weglein. 
West High School........... Rochester, N. Y..... William M. Bennett. 
Westtown Boarding School... Westtown Pa........ William F. Wickersham. 
William Penn High School for 

MEN: aicunckdave sae Gnuoes Philadelphia (15th 


and Wallace Sts.).. W. D. Lewis. 
Williamsport Dickinson Sem- 


ee ae a Williamsport, Pa.... W. P. Eveland. 
Wilmington High School...... Wilmington, Del..... A. Henry Beetin. 
Wilson College............... Chambersburg, Pa... M. H. Reaser, Ph.D. 
Woman’s College............. Frederick, Md....... Joseph H. Apple. 
Wyoming Seminary........... Kingston, Pa........ Rev. L. L. Sprague. D.D. 
\ fe Lencester, Pe....... Rev. Frederic Gardiner. 
Yonkers High School......... Yonkers, N. Y....... William A. Edwards. 


York Collegiate Institute..... _ } eer Rev. E. T. Jeffers, D.D., LL.D. 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED 1911 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Myerstown, Pa. Rev. J. F. Dunlap, President. 

Aspury Park HicH ScuHooi, Asbury Park, N. J. Fred. S. Shepherd. 

BALTIMORE PoLyTECHNIC INstTITUTE, Baltimore, Md. Samuel M. North. 

BARNARD COLLEGE, New York City. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean. 

BarRINGER HicH ScuHooit, Newark, N. J. Franklin Crosse, W. W. King, 
Herman L. Webb. 

BERKELEY InstiTUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry White Geehan, Principal. 

BETHLEHEM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa. H. A. Foering, Head- 
master; Mrs. H. A. Foering, Wallace E. Caldwell. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL For Girts, Birmingham, Pa. Grace Edith MacLean. 

Briain AcapeMy, Blairstown, N. J. Jesse M. Gray. 

BowpoIn Co.Lece, Brunswick, Me. James L. McConaughy. 

Boys’ HicH Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. <A. Broderick Cohen, Lewis G. 
Reynolds, Ernest Roest. 

BUCKNELL University, Lewisburg, Pa. Thomas A. Edwards. 

BusHwick HicH Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. William T. Morrey. 

CAMDEN HicH ScuHooi, Camden, N. J. Mrs. Mary McC. Brown. 

CENTRAL HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Ellis A. Schnabel. 

CENTRAL MANUAL TRAINING ScuHooL, Philadelphia, Pa. Edward A. Part- 
ridge, W. E. Roberts. 

CoLtcaTE University, Hamilton, N. Y. John Greene. 

COLLEGE OF THE City oF New YorKk, New York City. Joseph Allen, 
Edmund Burke, V. Fuentes, Bernard D. Saxe. 

CoLLEGE oF St. ExLizasetH, Convent Station, N. J. Sister Regina Clare, 
Dean; Sister Marie Elise, Sister Marie Jose, Sister M. Vincent. 
CotumBiA University, New York City. F. P. Keppel, Dean; Adam M. 

Jones, Charles C. Grove. 

CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR ScHooL, New York City. Daniel B. Duncan. 

ComMeErcraL HicH ScuHoot, Brooklyn, N. Y. Harry W. Austin, Robert 
B. Marvin. 

CorNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y. George P. Bristol. 

DEARBORN-MorGAN ScHoot, Orange, N. J. G. L. Shelley, Principal; Clara 
Bussemiss. 

DELAWARE COLLEGE, Newark, Del. George A. Harter, President. 

Eastern District HicoH Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Anna L. Phillips, Aline 
C. Stratford, William L. Vlymen, Principal. 

Easton Hicu ScuHoot, Easton, Pa. Charles W. Evans, A. A. McIlhaney, 
Pauline Cope, M. E. Mansfield. 

Erasmus Hatt Hicu Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. W. B. Gunnison, Prin- 
cipal; Kate E. Turner, Louise C. M. Habermeyer, Cora Barber, J. W. 
Connel, Mary H. Holmes, Fred R. Keck, Susan P. Peabody, Florence 
M. Scovill, Laura E. Sprague. 

FRANKLIN AND MarsHALL Acapemy, Lancaster, Pa. T. G. Helm, Prin- 
cipal; J. A. Rothermel. 

Frienps’ CentrAL Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. W. E. Barrett, Principal; 
Anna B. Eisenhower, Charles Lawson. 

Frienps’ Scuoots, New York City. Edward B. Rawson, Superintendent. 

Frienps’ Scuoot, Washington, D.C. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell, 
Principals. 
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Frienps’ SeLect ScHoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Walter W. Haviland, Caroline 
E. DeGreene, Samuel C. Withers. 

Frienps’ Seminary, New York City. Lillian H. Meeker, Alice Smedley 
Palmer, Florence E. Palmer. 

Georce ScHoot, George School, Pa. Joseph Walton, Principal; W. W. 
Swayne, George A. Walton, George H. Nutt. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON University, Washington, D.C. William Allen Wil- 
bur, Dean. 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa. Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Principal; Daniel Lawrence Burgess, H. A. Domincovich, Edith H. 
Knight, Anne C. Swan, W. H. Wistar, Susan Roberts, Elizabeth T. 
Roberts. 

Girts’ Hich Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. William L. Felter, Principal; 
Margaret L. Ingalls, Charlotte Smith. 

Girts’ Hicw Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. J. Eugene Baker, Principal; Mrs. 
J. Eugene Baker, Elizabeth Clarke, Mabel Church, B. H. Browning, 
C. Edna Bramble, Evaline Young, Helen E. Wilkes, Edna M. Wilkes, 
Helen A. Wilder, Amelia C. Wight, Katharine E. Puncheon, Anna F. 
T. Pettit, Edna Marley, Sarah P. Miller, Eleanor L. McKenna, Ida A. 
Keller, Ruth S. Harvey, Louise H. Haeseler, Mlle. Dalcour, Elizabeth 
B. Albrecht, M. Ida Alley. 

Girts’ Latin Scuoot, Baltimore, Md. N. M. Wilmot, Headmistress; 
Jeanette L. Wilmot. 

GoucHER CoLLecE, Baltimore, Md. Annie Heloise Abel. 

HALsTEAD ScHooL, Yonkers, N. Y. Mary Sicard Jenkins, Principal. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford, Pa. Isaac Sharpless, President; Henry 
T. Cadbury, Frederic Palmer, Jr. 

HAVERFoRD ScHOOL, Haverford, Pa. Franklin A. Dakin. 

Hopart CoLiece, Geneva, N. Y. Arthur A. Bacon. 

Hotton-Arms ScHoot, Washington, D. C. Jessie M. Holton, Principal. 

Horace Mann HicH ScuHoort, New York City. Virgil Prettyman, Prin- 
cipal; Allan Abbott, O. A. Bailey, J. C. Brown, John Bates Eyster, 
Arthur T. French, Ernst A. Keorbor, Raymond L. Modesitt, John T. 
Vansant, Roland H. Williams. 

Howarp University, Washington, D. C. Wilbur P. Thirkield. 

Iowa StTaTE TEACHERS’ CoLLece, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Laura G. Seals. 

Irvinc ScHoot, New York City. L. D. Ray, Mrs. L. D. Ray. 

Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Edward C. Armstrong. 

Lapy JANE Grey ScuHoor, Binghamton, N. Y. Ella V. Jones. 

LAFAYETTE CoLLecE, Easton, Pa. Ethelbert D. Warfield, President. 

LANSDOWNE HicH ScuHooit, Lansdowne, Pa. Walter Leighton Philips, 
Principal. 

LEHIGH UNIversiTy, South Bethlehem, Pa. John L. Stewart, Charles L. 
Thornburg. 

LinpeN Hatt Seminary, Lititz, Pa. Charles D. Kreider, Principal. 

McDonoucH Scuoot, McDonough, Md. S. T. Moreland, Principal. 

Mackensie ScHoot, Dobbs Ferry, Sumner Blakemore, Principal. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, Manhattan, N. Y. James J. Tierney. 
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ManvuaL Traininc HicH Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Eleanor R. Baker, 
Grace M. W. Fanning, Marion Hackedorn, Albert J. W. Kerns, W. W. 
Lamb, Charles D. Larkins. 

MERcERSBURG AcapEMy, Mercersburg, Pa. James G. Miller. 

Misses Rayson’s ScHoot, New York City. Amy Rayson, Principal. 

Miss Hits’ ScHoot For Girts, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Elizabeth Hills 
Lyman, Principal; Ethel H. Bardwell, Lilian C. Jones. 

Montclair, N. J. Randall Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools. 

Montciair HicH Scuoor, Montclair, N. J. HH. W. Dutch, Principal; 
Gilbert S. Blakely, S. L. Cutler, Clara R. Franke, Emma J. Schoedde, 
Hedwig Schoenerch, Lydia Lois Tilley, Amelia Wohlforth. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, John A. W. Haas, President; Colin C. Alexander. 

Newark, N. J. A. B. Meredith, County Superintendent. 

Newark AcapemMy, Newark, N. J. Wilson Farrand, Head Master; Emery 
W. Given, Louis A. Roux, Morton I. Snyder. 

Newtown HicH Scuoor, Elmhurst, L. I. Max Radin. 

New York Pustic Scuoots, New York City. Martha Tumpson. 

New York State Epucation DEPARTMENT, Arthur D. Dean, Charles F. 
Wheelock. 

New York University, New York City. Francis Hovey Stoddard, Dean. 

NorMAL CoL.ece, New York City. Lucille Baron, Genevieve Cloyd, Edgar 
Dawson, Rose Litsky, C. F. Rayser, Adelaide B. Ventus, G. M. Wich- 
er, Ottilie Zenker. 

NorMAL CoLLeGE HicH ScHoot, Marion S. Coan. 

NorTHEAST MANUAL TRAINING HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Andrew 
J. Morrison, George F. Stradling, George W. Ekings. 

Ountio State University, Columbus, Ohio. K. D. Swartzel. 

PacKEeR COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. Edward J. Goodwin, 
Maud B. Nelson. 

Peppie InstituTE, Hightstown, N. J. Nelson L. Greene. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa. Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President. 

PHILADELPHIA NormiAL ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Pauline W. Spencer, 
G. E. Spiegle. 

Puittirs Exeter AcaDEMy, New York City. Walter D. Head. 

PuaAINFIELD Hic Scoot, Plainfield, N. J. Lindsey Best, Principal. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. H. B. Fine, Dean. 

RipceFIELD Park Hicu Scuoor, Ridgefield Park, N. J. J. M. Winslow, 
Superintendent; B. F. Banta. 

Riverview Acavemy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Josiah Bartlett. 

Rutcers PREPARATORY ScHoot, New Brunswick, N. J. William Powers 
Kelly, Headmaster; Clinton E. Risley. 

Rutcers CoLiece, New Brunswick, N. J. Louis Bevier. 

Rye Seminary, Rye, N. Y. F. G. Best, Edith L. Gilbert. 

Sr. Acnes ScHoot, Albany, N. Y. C. R. Seabury. 

St. Joun’s CoLtece, Annapolis, Md. Thomas Fell, President; Henry 
Francis Sturdy. 

Sr. Paut’s Scuoot, Garden City, N. Y. Walter R. Marsh, Headmaster. 

Sr. Perer’s Cuorr Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Melvin B. Goodwin. 
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St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE, Annandale, N. Y. W. C. Rodgers, President. 
SacHs COLLEGIATE INstTITUTE, New York City. Edward B. Chamberlain. 
SouTHERN HicH Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa. Wesley N. Clifford. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTion, Annapolis, Md. B. K. Purdum. 

Stuyvesant HicH Scuoor, New York City. Ernest R. von Nardroff. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa. Joseph Swain, President; B. 
Holmes Wallace, Principal; William I. Hull. 

SyRAcusE University, Syracuse, N. Y. W.H. Metzler, Ismar J.Peritz. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, Columbia University, New York City. Julius Sachs, 
Elizabeth Powell, Franklin T. Baker, E. W. Bagster-Collins, Truitt 
B. Graves. 

TEMPLE University, Philadelphia, Pa. Russell H. Conwell, President; 
Laura H. Carnell, Dean; Hayim Fineman. 

Tome ScHoot For Boys, Port Deposit, Md. Thomas S. Baker, Director; 
Frederick S. Hemry. 

Trinity ScHoo., Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles J. D. Eghuee. 

University oF Cuicaco, Chicago, Ill. James R. Angell, Dean. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. Josiah H. Penniman, 
Vice Provost; Herman V. Ames, Frederic A. Child, Edwin S. Craw- 
ley, George C. Chambers, Arthur H. Quinn. 

UNIversiTY oF PittspurG, Pittsburg, Pa. S. B. Lenhart. 

UNIverRSITY OF RocHesTER, Rochester, N. Y. Henry F. Burton. 

Vassar CoLiece, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. J. M. Taylor, President. 

WapteicH HicH ScHoot, New York City. Stuart H. Rowe, Principal; 
Gertrude B. Harris, Archibald S. Hodges, Henry Zick. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, Washington, Pa. James D. Moffat, 
President. 

WasHINGTON IrvING ScHoot, New York City. Mary Underhill. 

Waynesporo Hich ScuHoor, Waynesboro, Pa. Werner E. DeTurck, 
Principal. 

West CHESTER HicH Scuoot, West Chester, Pa. Alta Grace Ellis. 

Westtown BoarpInGc ScHooL, Westtown, Pa. William F. Wickersham, 
Principal; Carroll J. Brown, Thomas K. Brown. 

West Vircinta University, Morgantown, W. Va. Charles H. Pat- 
terson. 

Witt1aAmM Penn HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. W. D. Lewis, Principal; 
Martha J. Boyd, Dr. J. T. Rorer, Mary C. Burchinal, Laura H. 
Cadwallader, Annie Dunster, Jessie C. Evans, Gretchen M. Franke, 
Maude B. Hansche, Elizabeth Brinton Janney, Agnes H. Long, Marion 
O. Perkins, Katharine M. Schmucker, Carolyn Wood Stretch, Emma 
Wolfenden. 

WiLuiAMsport DicKINSON SEMINARY, Williamsport, Pa. Clarence E. 
McCloskey. 

Witmincton HicH Scuoor, Wilmington, Del. A. H. Berlin, Principal; 
Alice Mercer, Alice C. Palmer, Florence Ramo, Rachael Robinson. 
Witson Coiiece, Chambersburg, Pa. Charlotte T. Davidson, Virginia 

M. McComb. 

Yeates Scuoor, Lancaster, Pa. Frederic Gardiner, Head Master. 

Yonxers Hicu Scuoot, Yonkers, N. Y. William A. Edwards, Principal; 
Evelyn M. Denison, Anna St. George, Florenz P. Weber, M. Emma 
Williams. 








